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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

“ Killing no Murder ;”” or, the effects of Separate Con- 
finement on the Bodily and Mental condition of Pri- 
sonersin the Government Prisons, §c. By Sir Peter 
Laurie, Alderman. Pp. 55. London, J. Murray. 

It is sad to think, that with the progress of civili- 

sation, and the consequent struggle for wealth as 

a means of attaining its higher enjoyments, vice 

spreads more widely over the community, and crime 

becomes more prevalent. Luxury is the parent of 
uilt, as frugality is the nurse of moral virtues. 

Men cannot afford to pamper their appetites with- 
out being led into strong temptations, before which 
they fall into the snares that beset them; and the 
consci once | d speedily grows depraved. 
Such is the condition of the svcial system of Great 
Britain at this day; and, as in other countries where 
the spirit of trade is most ardently stirred into ac- 
tion, a pervading laxity of principle forms the broad 
substratum out of which springs the salient and 
enormous proportion of offence against the laws of 
God and man which darkens the records of our 
criminal jurisprudence. How this state of things 
is to be treated so as. best to consult the general 
safety and welfare, and reduce as much as possible 
the amount of sin, is a question of the utmost im- 
portance, and has of late years justly attracted the 
attention of every thinking mind. Many sugges- 
tions have been offered for improvement in the 
administration of justice, in the rules for trials, 
and in the treatment of prisoners and conduct of 
aols. Among the alterations in the system thus 
introduced, some no doubt work well, and deserve 
much praise; but others appear to be steps in the 
wrong direction, leaving not only much to be done, 
but much to be undone, so as to amend or coun- 
teract the ill effects of these absurd, injurious, and 
theoretical experiments. 

Against one of the most striking of them Sir 
Peter Laurie has launched this able pamphlet, 
which receives additional weight from the position 
and character of the writer. Gifted with a shrewd 
and observant intellect, the worthy alderman has 
long been schooled into the experience ofan active 
Magistrate, searching into every shape of-crime, 
from petty larceny to murder; detecting and ex- 
posing the artful swindler, shaming suicidal folly 
into rational reflection, and lifting the irresistible 
arm of legal protection to strike down the fiercest 
Villany and most dangerous daring ‘of those who 
are the reckless and desperate foes to their kind. 
But he has also felt as a man, that even in the 
Worst there might be a chord of nature to touch, 
through which they might be reclaimed to a sense 
of their perilous condition, and once more be 
brought within the pale of human fellowship, re- 
morseful, repentant, and rightly-guided beings. 
Such a chord he does not find in the cruel course 
of « Separate confinement; but, on the contrary, 
considers that method, either for reclamation or 
punishment, to be the most inefficient, odious, and 
unchristian, that ever was attempted on false views 
and by a visionary philosophy. He denounces the 
authority which dares to inflict such misery, and in 
What is boasted as an enlightened age, to substi- 
tate mental and moral torture’ for the physical 
screws and wheels which racked the unhappy ac- 

in bygone times, and have been extirpated 
the unanimous voice of public opinion. He 
denies the lawful power to segregate an individual 
his species, shut him up if voiceless solitude, 
the men which Providence has given him 
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for the blessed purpose of communication with the 
living world, waste and exhaust his faculties into 
imbecility, plunge him into irremediable vice; and 
then parade the pvor helpl ss and hopeless object 
to the world as an example of “man new made”’ 
by the brutifying prostration of this species of pri- 
son discipline !! 

To enforce these arguments, Sir Peter produces 
the statistical and other facts contained in the 
femeniv: before us; and speaks upon them from 

is own knowledge as an old magistrate, and as 
president of Bridewell and Bethlem hospitals, which 
have afforded him great opportunities for observa- 
tion. He proceeds to shew, that the “ separate 
system,” recently adopted at the Millbank and 
Pentonville prisons, and so strenuously recom- 
mended as models for others throughont the em- 
pire, is “ highly injurious to the minds of prison- 
ers ; dangerous to their bodily health ; demoralising 
in its effects; that it has failed in America, from 
whence it was derived; that it is burdensome to the 
country, from its great cost.” 

The separate system is defined to be “ the con- 
finement of prisoners separately, by night and by 
day, in a cell, supplied with work, books, and in- 
struction, as exhibited in the Millbank and the 
Pentonville model-prisons.” 

Sir Peter goes on to examine the annual reports 
of the home inspectors on the Millbank Penitenti- 
ary and Pentonville gaol, and extract passages from 
the details, which indicate something more ro:ten 
in the state of Denmark than would appear from 
the general assertions and flourishing eulogiums. 
He contends that death and insanity mark the 
fatal career; and that not only did it become im- 
perative to relax the system in order to mitigate 
such consequences, but that removals upon medical 
certificates and drafts to the hulks were resorted to 
as a means of concealing the appalling amount of 
casualties in both ways, which would otherwise ap- 
pear as having taken place within the prisons. 
Consumption is declared to be the common result, 
and Sir P. says: 

“I consider it an aggravation -of cruelty, that 
these poor diseased prisoners, who have had their 
health destroyed, should be deprived of the poor 
return of medical care, when most required, by a 
system which no man can venture to deny is ille- 
gal. Broken down in mind and body, these vic- 
tims of the separate system are expelled, under 
the miserable subterfuge of a pardon, to linger, 
perhaps to die, elsewhere. What a mockery of 
mercy is this, to announce to an emaciated being 
that he has won his pardon hy disease—that he 
must leave the cell which sickness alone has con- 
verted into an asylum, and wrestle with the world, 
houseless, friendless, and penniless! The worn 
and wasted thief, pardoned—not because he de- 
serves mercy, but to save his life and the credit of 
the prison—is told to steal no more; but those who 
exhort him have rendered him incapable of ‘labour, 
and working with his hands the thing that is good,’ 
and are, on every principle of justice, responsible 
for his fate.” 

Of the Pentonville Model he remarks : 

“ The first report, dated 4th March, 1848, states, 
of course, that the health of the prisoners ‘ is in all 
respects most satisfactory :’ but as no details are 
given, whereby the veracity of this assertion can 
be tested, I leave it as I find it, and proceed to the 
second report, dated March 10th, 1844. The usual 
assertion, that ‘ the state of héalth has been most 
satisfactory,’ is of course paraded, fullowed by these 
crushing facts—three cases of insanity, five cases 





of hallucination or illusion (p. 10), two deaths, and 
six pardons on medical grounds; the disease in 
five of these last. eight cases being consumption ! 
At p. 51, table No. II. deserves notice, as being a 
list of four prisoners, removed from this Model 
prison to Millbank prison. In three out of these 
four cases, the cause of removal is thus recorded : 
‘ As of weak mind, and unfit for the discipline of 
the prison.’ This is surely a most important state- 
ment, as an unequivocal admission of a direct and 
dangerous action upon the minds of the patients 
by the discipline of the Model prison, and a con- 
fession that the discipline is calculated to produce 
insanity amongst the victims on whom it is inflicted. 
These prisoners, happily rescued from an untimely 
fate by the fears of the medical officer of the Model 
prison, are reported, subsequently, ‘alive, in health, 
and reported, by the medical officer of the Mill- 
bank prison, fit for removal to Van Diemen’s Land.’ 
The third report of course sounds the cuckoo-note, 
that ‘ the general health of the prisoners has been 
most excellent ;’ and then follow the sad exceptions 
of three deaths!—one being from consumption, 
and one from fever; seven pardons on medical 
grounds !—of which, five were cases of consump- 
tion! and 1932 cases of sickness! The above 
five cases of consumption were all prisoners who 
had undergone the discipline from twelve to eigh- 
teen months: and when it is recollected that every 
prisoner is subjected to a m st rigorous medical 
examination before admission; that the medical 
officer of the Model prison has unlimited power to 
refuse all prisoners whom he might consider,‘ un- 
fit for the discipline’ (that is, likely to sink finder 
it); that the prisoners are in the prime of life, and 
all picked cases; and these deplorable results are 
borne in mind,—it is impossible not to feel un- 
bounded adniiration at the coolness and courage of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Fergueson deliber- 
ately appending their respectable names to a re- 
port which, while it discloses such results, at the 
same time Wouches that the health of the prisoners 
‘has been most satisfactory.” I mention th-se 
two commissioners only, because no one considers 
the noblemen who are the ornamental commission- 
ers responsible for the sanitary condition of this 
prison, which is virtually under the management 
of Messrs. Crawford, Russell, and Perry.” 

But the dreadful consequences are more fully 
and awfully developed in the following quotation 
from the report of Mr. Hampton, the surgeon-su- 
perintendent of the convict-ship ‘Sir George Sey- 
mour,”’ (a witness friendly to the system) : 

“* Oo the mornings of the 28th and 29th Oct., 
1844, three hundred and forty-five convicts were 
sent on board the Sir George Seymour direct from 
Pentonville Prison, where they bad been shut up 
in separate confinement for periods varying from 
fifteen to twenty-two months. I experienced some 
difficulty at first in berthing and arranging these 
men, who, apparently from not having associated 
together for some time, were slow in comprehend- 
ing orders, and equally slow in obeying them, al- 
though evidently tractable and willing ;—in fact, 
they had lost their gregarious habits, and did not 
again acquire them until after some weeks. The 
sudden change, from great seclusion to the bustle 
and noise of a convict ship, produced a number of 
cases of convulsions, attended in some cases with 
nausea and vomiting, in others simulating hysteria, 
and in all being of a most anomalous character.’ ” 

Ia short, with a little more protracted imprison- 
ment they would have ceased to be rational human 
creatures; and, like the Orson of nursery tales (vuly 
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enfeebled by months of cramp and want of exercise, 
instead of being physically strengthened by wild- 
wood life), or the savage boy of Aveyron, or Gas- 
per Haussen, would have been the outward forms 
of men, with ruined faculties and unawakenable 
souls—the living dead upon the face of the breath- 
ing earth! ‘ The loss of gregarious habits” —what 
a huge mass of misery is concentrated in that brief 
phrase! How many lonely days and wretched 
nights ; how many sleepless hours of dejection and 

ain ; how many bitter reflections; how much of 
Cowes against oppression, and of callous indiffer- 
ence at last, must be computed before the sum of 
this frighiful apathy could be completed! And 
when the victims (they are prettily termed “ exiles’’) 
did arrive at their horrid destination, Van Diemen’s 
Land, hear how its governor Sir Eardley Wilmot 
describes them: 

“ His excellency, in a despatch to the Colonial 
Office, dated Sth August, 1845, says, speaking of 
the convicts, ‘ I should say, from my own observa- 
tion, as well as from the reports of others, that 
they are depressed in spirits, and appear as if their 
minds and energies still felt that weight which their 
peculiar treatment at home appears to have pro- 
duced.’ (p 42.) Again, Mr. Forster, comptroller 
general of convicts, writing to the governor, 21st 
July, 1845, says: ‘ From common report I learn 
that they are for the most part quite inoffensive 
men, but wanting energy, and frequently listless.” 

Of Van Diemen’s Land the public cannot be 
told the truth: suffice it to intimate that, with an 
annually increasing convict population, outnum- 
bering the free settlers, it has become a Hell upon 
Earth, and threatens to contaminate this whole 

uarter of the globe, till the abominations of So- 
a and Gomorrha will be bright in the compa- 
Tison. 

Reading Gaol is another of the crack prisons; 
the reports of and from which, as well as those 
about Shrewsbury, Bath, &c., the writer treats 
with unsparing ridicule. One clear inference is 
to be drawn trom the whole of these premises, 
namely, that cunning hypocrisy offering the surest 
way to a lightening of their inflictions, the prison- 
ers are not such idiots as not to see the policy of 
affecting wonderful compunction for the past, and 
potential religious feelings for the present and 
future. 

“ The whole system of prison punishments (says 
the author), in the Pentonville prison, is of a most 
extraordinary and anomalous character, Emanat- 
ing from the Secretary of State, it would hardly be 
decorous to term it illegal; while the vagueness of 
the rules, and the comprehensive nature of the 
term ‘ offences,’ as expounded by these rules, ex- 
pose every one of the wretched inmates to the pos- 
sible operation of a terrible and grinding oppres- 
sion. For instance, it is to be deemed ‘ an offence,’ 
if any prisoner shall treat any of the officers or ser- 
vants of the prison with disrespect!! ‘or shall 
cause any annoyance (!!) or disturbance by making 
a noise or otherwise! or shall endeavour to cun- 
verse or hold intercourse with any other prisoner.’ 
The absolute determination of these enormities is 
vested iu the governor, who has the power of im- 
muring any of his inmates in a dark cell on bread 
and water for three days. What protection is 
there here for the prisoner against any of these 
charges? How is he to disprove a charge of ‘ dis- 
respect’ to a turnkey? How can he estimate the 
sensitiveness of this official? How can he tell 
what may be considered an ‘ annoyance,’ by mak- 
ing a noise ‘or otherwise?” What is an ‘endea- 
vour’ to converse? Where does it begin? Is the 
wish an offence, or the position of the lips the evi- 
dence ?—and yet, out of 188 punishments, 117 
have been inflicted by Mr. Hosking for ‘ communi- 
cation’ and ‘attempts atcommunication.’ Amongst 
other offences, I find one day’s confinement and 
punishment-diet inflicted for the heinous offence of 
‘spitting in his stall in chapel,’ What an enormity 
sneezing must be! This is, however, too serious a 
subject for ridicule. Independently of the harden- 





ing effect this revengeful and savage discipline 
must produce on the prisoners who survive their 
incarceration, it is impossible to read without great 
concern that such severities, under pretence of law, 
can be inflicted on these poor creatures ; or with- 
out wonder that the perpetrators and abettors of 
this system have not been called upon to answer 
for their conduct, instead of being allowed to insult 
common sense by publishing elaborate reports vin- 
dicating the humanity, and eulogising the effects, 
of this wicked and cruel tampering with the mental 
and bodily health of the prisoners.”’ [Like Majen- 
die’s barbarous experiments on dogs and rabbits ;] 
and we are properly asked: 

‘¢ What reliance can be placed on the statements 
of prisoners which are so ostentatiously quoted by 
the inspectors and chaplains in favour of this dis- 
cipline, while they know that they are under the 
lash of such rules as these—while their minds are 
haunted with the fear of undergoing punishments 
on the most frivolous pretexts,—gych as ‘turning 
to look,’ ‘endeavouring to speak,’ ‘ deviating from 
a straight line while exercising,’—should they not 
be able to conciliate their keepers? Who is there 
to hear the complaints of the prisoner ?—or who is 
able to relieve him? To complain of his treatment 
is to slander the discipline; while he knows, that 
if he praises, he cannot offend, if he should even 
fail in pleasing ; and thereupon one tells the chap- 
lain that, ‘when he gets out, he shall often go down 
upon his kuees and thank God for having been 
brought into trouble ;’ and another thinks ‘ what 
a blessing it will be for his poor children that he 
was brought there, and how he wishes he had been 
brought there twenty years ago;’ and how another 
metaphysical misdemeanant, undergoing punish- 
ment for his fourth conviction, is of opinion that 
‘’tis better for a man’s soul to bealone.’ N.B. The 
chaplain adds, ‘that this man shewed many pleas- 
ing signs of contrition during his imprisonment.’ 
Another, whom Mr. Field describes as intelligent, 
but hardened! depraved! and of most dissolute 
habits!! and in prison for the fifth time! ! adds 
the weight of his experience in favour of the sepa- 
rate system, ‘ because,’ says this felonious philoso- 
pher, ‘a man can improve his mind more by him- 
self—he reflects and gets more-good by himself.’ 

Report on Reading gaol.) Two mortal pages are 

Hed with this and similar specimens of most of- 
fensive hypocrisy, engendered and fostered by this 
system; and, while it is sickening to peruse, it 
must be a subject of wonder how such transparent 
and trashy imposition can, as it evidently does, ef- 
fect its objects. And yet this is the testimony 
from which magistrates and the public are called 
on to pronounce in favour of the separate system. 
The punishments in the Millbank prison appear to 
be very great, and of a very severe, if not savage, 
description. With a daily average of about 900 
prisoners, there have been about 4000 punishments 
in one year. ° bd 


‘In the Model prison, a printed notice is affixed 
in every cell, informing the inmate that his future 
fate is wholly dependent on the report of the 
governor and the chaplain; and in every prison, 
particularly on the separate system, and where the 
visiting magistrates are not very energetic, the 
good opinion of these officers is most potential. A 


prisoner has but one motive—self. Before trial, 
his anxiety is for an acquittal; after conviction, for 
a mitigation of his sentence, or pardon. Far- 
sighted and shrewd for his own interests, he soon 
perceives that the power of the governor and chap- 
lain is great, and their good opinion most impor- 
tant; hence most of the very rapid prison conver- 
sions; hence the casting away of infidel opinions 
by one convincing interview with the chaplain; 
hence much of the nauseating thanksgivings for 
having been convicted, and brought to a know- 
ledge of what is right by the chaplain; hence much 
of the weeping, and more of the gratitude to the 
governor. ® e be 

“In faet, aceording to the reports of the prison 
chaplains, there is no place like a gaol (provided 
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always it be on the separate system) for conyer. 
sions, which appear to be effected, to any extent 
on the shortest notice.” : 

Sir Peter also dwells on the punishments of 
children, not only the convicted but the uncon. 
victed, of which the following are instances: 

“ Convicted.—W. M. (12), turning round to look 
at another prisoner, one hour and twenty minutes 
in dark cell; W. L. (11), cutting table, nine hours 
in dark cell on bread and water; W. S, (13), en. 
deavouring to look at another prisoner in chapel, 
deprived of dinner; S. L. (14), talking in chapel, 
eight hours in dark cell on bread and water, 

** Unconvicted.—W. L, (11), cutting table, nine 
hours in dark cell on bread and water; S. L, (14), 
talking in chapel, nine hours in dark cell on bread 
and water; S. L. (14), ditto, twenty-one hours 
ditto; S. L. (14), ditto, two days in dark cell and 
deprived of dinner.” 

The question of expense is of much importance 
to the country; but we leave it for the country to 
deal with, feeling far more the higher importance 
of the question of humanity. It sickens the heart 
to contemplate, even in idea, the extent of wretched. 
ness demonstrated in this pamphlet. It reminds 
us of the beautiful sentiment expressed, in his 
own quaint manner, by Burns: 

“I’m sure ane pene it can gie 
"en to a De’il, 
To skelp and sca’d poor dogs like me, 
An’ hear us squeal.” 

But what the poet thought of a lingering merciful 
ness even in hell, seems to be banished from the 
separate system of prison discipline. Only it is 
the silence of the grave instead of the shrieks of 
anguish. Which is the worst? Or, have mena 
right to substitute Slow Killing for the nearly 
superseded Gallows ? 








SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


South Australia and its Mines, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Colony under its several Administra- 
tions to the period of Capt. Grey's Departure. By 
Francis Dutton. 8vo, pp. 361. T. and W. Boone, 

AFTER taking a concise historical retrospect of this 
colony, relating the leading traits of its several 
governors, and complaining bitterly of the govern- 
ment at home, the author.comes to the newer and 
more immediate position of the settlement, and lays 
before us a full account of its capabilities and pro- 
spects. That some intelligence is needed may be 
presumed from the annexed paragraph, which we 
copy from one our latest Adelaide journals: 

** When will our English friends learn the geo 
graphy of this colony? In the Liverpool Mercury, 
20th June, the Templar, for Port Adelaide, is 
advertised under the head of ‘ New South Wales’ 
shipping, and the Patriot and Herepath’s Railway 
Journal reach us directed, ‘ Adelaide, New South 
Wales.’ ”’ 

This may remind readers of the almost general 
mistake of fancying Demerara to be a West India 
island ; which error, we believe, once exploded from 
the mouth of a sagacious legislator in our House of 
Commons. But to return to Mr. Dutton and his 
favourable views of South Australia. 

“Whilst (he says) we have abundance of wood 
for our different uses, a peculiar and highly favour- 
able feature in our province is the immense quantity 
of land, of excellent soil, ready for the plough, with- 
out the ruinous expense of previous clearance $0 
common in the neighbouring colonies, and especially 
in New Zealand, where the land frequently costs 
502. and 60/. per acre to remove the immense trees, 
and then even not extirpating the mischievous fern- 
root, from which we are quite free in South Aus- 
tralia, As far as the colony has been surveyed and 
explored by parties competent to form an opinion, 
the whole of the land may be divided into three 
divisions; one-third good open agricultural _ 
pastural land, one-third wooded ranges, available 
for pasturage, and the remainder scrub and rocks} 
but the experience of the last few years has — 
us that this scrub bids fair to turn out the m 
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valuable of any other part of the colony, all the rich 
mines having been discovered in precisely that sort 
of ground described as rocky and scrubby. 

« Water we have sufficient for all our uses, as well 
gs for the immense herds and flocks that already 
cover the country; it is true we have not any navi- 

able rivers except the Murray, the entrance to 
which is obstructed by a dangerous bar; but the 
absence of navigable rivers does not in the least 
affect the prospects of South Australia becoming 
eventually a great and densely populated country, 
as we have a good substitute in the favourable and 
accessible nature of the country, the ground afford- 
ing good natural roads without any previous labour 
or expense having been bestowed upon it; indeed, 
if you don’t mind a little jolting, you may in 
your gig drive from north to south through the 
province, without meeting with any unsurmount- 
able natural obstructions of hills or creeks. For 
about five months in the year all our creeks, ‘rivers,’ 

+ excellence, are running with delicious water; 
after the rainy season is over, the natural ponds, 
formed in the beds of the rivers and creeks, afford 
anever-failing and abundant supply; and, with few 
exceptions, you may always rely on getting water 
by sinking wells at from 20 to 100 feet, in many 
places under 20 feet. In some parts of the colony 
the water has, to the new comer, a rather disagree- 
able and slightly brackish taste, owing to the alu- 
minous nature of the subsoil; it is, however, a well 
established fact, that there is nothing unwholesome 
inthis; indeed, I have myself b so t d 
to the taste of it, that after a lengthened stay in the 
country upon returning to Adelaide, I almost pre- 
ferred the slightly brackish water I had been drink- 
ing in the country to the fresh spring water out of 
the Torrens. Cattle and sheep thrive amazingly 
on this water, and are very fond of it. These water- 
holes or ponds, so common throughout Australia, 
are of very curious formation, and much speculation 
has been hazarded as to their origin; the simple 
fact of many of them being in the actual bed of 
creeks and rivers does not satisfactorily account for 
their greatdepth. As many of them never diminish 
very much, even during the height of summer, one 
would be led to suppose that they must be supplied 
from below by powerful springs; and those who are 
in the habit of bathing in them are aware what a 
great difference there exists in the temperature of 
the water in different parts of the same pond. The 
sides of these ponds are generally also very steep, 
and often undermined by the water; horses and cat- 
tle are continually falling in, by the banks giving 
way, and we have ourselves lost many valuable 
horses in this manner, at our stations on the Light.” 

The author next enters into long descriptive de- 

tails of the country and its climate, &c. &c., and 
makes them out to be of such extraordinary salu- 
brity that “the medical profession is, generally 
speaking, an unprofitable one ; there are no endemic 
diseases, fevers, or agues; the dry, warm, and elastic 
itmosphere is, besides, peculiarly favourable to 
asthmatic and pulmonary complaints; I have my- 
self known cases where the early stages of these 
diseases have been removed; and in many others 
great and permanent relief afforded, where the 
disease was too deeply rooted for a radical cure; 
people who, before they left England, were for 
years in a debilitated state of health, some thai 
Were actually given over as hopeless cases, have, on 
arriving in South Australia, taken out an entirely 
new lease,’ and are now as hearty, hale, and 
rir as they could wish, able to undergo fatigues 
sere and exposure to heat, cold, and ‘ bush- 

Ae under a gum-tree, with a saddle fora pillow, 
Without the least inconvenience.” 

P ae “there are generally three or four 
pie: very hot periods of short duration during 
tts inne they are not infrequently aggra- 

: pe Nps hot winds,’ which always blow from 

y and are accompanied by clouds of dust. 
is a are most unpleasant days certainly ; the wind 
by he Strong, and the dust, previously reduced 

sto the finest possible state of pul- 





the sun’s ray, 


verisation, penetrates everything, and no doors or 
windows keep it out. It has been supposed by 
some that these north winds, being always so very 
hot, are caused by the existence in the far interior 
of an immense sandy desert; the north wind, in 
passing over the heated surface of the sand, becomes, 
in turn, raised to a high temperature, and travel- 
ling, as it generally does, with such velocity, has 
not time to cool again until it reaches the southern 
ocean. This is another theory which will probably 
soon be cleared up by the result of Captain Sturt’s 
explorations in the interior, now going on. 

* Although the days may be very hot in the sum- 
mer months, the sun once sunk below the horizon, 
a considerable change takes place in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere; and, with rare exceptions, 
a cool night restores to you strength and vigour to 
face the sun again next day. Another very singu- 
lar atmospheric feature is the suddenness with which 
the changes take place, from a high to a moderate 
temperature. Fancy to yourself, for instance, dur- 
ing the height of summer, that you are sitting in 
the coolest room of your house, temperature, say 
96; you are looking hopelessly at a jug of water, 
from which you are simple enough to expect re- 
freshment; a magnificent water-melon may possibly 
also tempt an attack, but you turn away in despair 
—it is luke-warm; out of doors is blowing a stiff 
and steady breeze from the north, plentifully im- 
pregnated with small particles of dust; going out 
to face it in search of relief from the heat would in- 
deed be the extreme of simplicity. All of asudden 
the atmosphere becomes darker and darker; the 
servants rush into every room to see that the win- 
dows are fastened; you look out, and perceive to 
the southward a dense column of dust rising per- 
pendicularly into the air;—the two winds have met! 
Che south wind, fresh from the sea, being many 
degrees colder than the north wind, is violently 
precipitated on to the ground, the lighter hot wind 
rising in proportion; this is the cause of the column 
of dust being raised so high. Now the two winds 
are engaged in fierce struggle; it lasts but a mo- 
ment: with gigantic strides the column of dust 
breasts its way northward—the hot wind is fairly 
vanquished, and with a blast before which the 
mighty gum-tree bends and your house quakes, the 
south wind proclaims its victory; in half an hour 
it settles down to a steady, cool breeze, the dust 
subsides, and ‘ Richard is himself again.’ ” 

The turmoil and discontent about the land-sale 
regulations and the home-government claim of 
seignorage upon the mines occupy many pages; 
and the state of agriculture, horticulture, and pas- 
toral interests follows at length, till we come to 
the more recent feature of colonial importance, the 
discovery and working of mines since 1843. 

“ Many people might wonder that these metallic 
veins, cropping out as they do in many places on 
the surface, were not discovered long before; 
300,000 acres were surveyed and appropriated by 
the different purchasers of land, and 300,000 acres 
more were surveyed and are still open to selection, 
and not a vestige of copper or lead was observed 
on them at the time; but one leading cause of this 
was, that parties who wanted land always selected 
it, where practicable, for the rich quality of the 
soil; by this means they carefully avoided any 
thing approaching to rocky or scrubby land, which 
latter are vcr’ generally the distinguishing fea- 
tures of country in whicu .- look for minerals. 
The existence of the valuable metals was“ 
pected by any one, excepting the geologist, Mr. 
Menge, who always foretold that the hills were 
metalliferous; those steep hills, therefore, where 
some rich mines have since been opened, were not 
ascended or inspected by the settlers, for the simple 
reason that no man would, without a special object, 
go over a hill when he could go round it. Further, 
in travelling through the colony, people prefer go- 
ing along beaten tracks; every one travelling on 
horseback, many persons may probably have passed 
over or near the mineral out-croppings, and not 
have cast their eyes on the ground, or if they did, 





probably not one in a hundred would have been 
struck with the unusual appearance in the colour 
of the rock. The shepherds, however, who follow 
the flocks from morning to night, over hill and 
dale, were the most likely persons to have disco- 
vered them; but these, it is obvious, being unedu- 
cated, ignorant people, would not know that one 
stone was more precious than another. Thus, up 
to a very recent period, all the valuable discoveries 
were the result of mere accident, as will be noticed 
in speaking of the several mines. After one or 
two of the mines had been worked for a short 
time, and when people saw that such undertakings 
were likely to turn out something more than mere 
subjects to rail and laugh at (as was the case with 
the first mines), it was astonishing to see how sud- 
denly we all appeared to become learned in mining 
matters and mineralogy. Nothing was or is now 
talked of but copper or lead; hot days or cold 
days, early or late, people were to be met with 
amongst the hills, searching for mines far and 
near, almost bent double under the weight of mas- 
sive hammers and bags of stones, and most unmer- 
cifully were the poor rocks knocked about, As 
might be expected, most of them had their jour- 
neys for nothing, and were at great trouole in care 
rying weighty stones for many miles, only to find 
out that they were but stones after all, or else iron 
ores, which I may say, en passant, almost every 
acre of land contains, more or less, throughout the 
colony, but are of little value in the absence of 
coal. The importance of legitimate mining un- 
dertakings to the colony generally was, however, 
soon impressed upon even the most timid and un- 
believing; and already, at this early period, by the 
activity with which they were prosecuted, in little 
more than two years’ time has the produce of the 
South Australian mines obtained a respectable and 
important footing in the English market. It needs 
no prophetic spirit to foretell that, in a very few 
years, our mining interest will be a formidable 
rival to all other competitors, whether European 
or foreign. There is no such promising or legiti- 
mate field for the employment of British capital as 
South Australia now holds forth; every circum- 
stance which can conduce to the successful deve- 
lopment of mining speculations is essentially in 
favour of our colony; and none of the causes which 
made most of the South American and other foreign 
mining concerns, since 1825, unprofitable to a pro- 
verb, can be anticipated, to cloud the sun of pro~ 
sperity which has just risen over our favoured 
province. South Australia, in this as in every 
other branch of industry, will bear the closest 
scrutiny and strictest examination. It needs but 
to make the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, known, to convince the British pub- 
lic that the time is come when their capital ought 
to be diverted from being employed in foreign 
countries, ainongst people with whom they have 
no genial and kindred tie of language or religion, 
where they have little law and less security, toa 
province which forms a portion of the British em- 
pire, is inhabited by their countrymen, under the 
rule of British protection and British laws, and 
which, moreover, affords them prospects such as few 
of the vaunted foreign mines can compete with?’ 
The geology of the country, and the mines al- 
ready in operation, are particularised; and -we 
refer such readers as take an interest in the latter 
subject to the work itself. Having so lately re- 
viewed Mr. Eyre’s valuable book, it would be a 
af supererogation to go farther into the pre- 
worn -- F ~— «ame grounds, We wait _ 
Sent travel over “ e 
return of Capt. Sturt's expedition oe eee HPVEY 
extended, and valuable intelny. — 








GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. . 

Histoire des Découvertes Géographiques, &c. History 
of the Geographical Discoveries made by Europlean 
Nations in various parts of the World, §c. By 
L. Vivien de Saint Martin. Vol. III. 


Tue plan proposed to himself by the author of this 
great undertaking, and expounded by us in a no- 
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tice of the second volume (the first remaining as 

et unpublished), works, as we anticipated, all the 
uer when the author enters into details, and has 
to grapple with facts. It is true that the notice of 
some journeys are rather a history of proceedings 
than a critical analysis of discovery: this was a 
fault that might have been anticipated. Few but 
the traveller himself is sufficiently interested in 
his objects to know all that has been dune before 
him in the same spots; and while modesty forbids 
his placing his own labours in a too prominent 
light, it is rare that the historian who follows in 
his footsteps can go through the immense labour 
of elaborating all that is new from all that is old. 
Hence, also, many modern travels are made to 
assume a greater importance than what really be- 
longs to them, from the multitude of facts presented 
to the reader rather than from their novelty. The 
one eliminated from the other, and they would 
attain their just proportions; and this is what a 
perfect history of geographical discovery should 
aim at. It would, however, be far beyond any 
single person’s means to accomplish so great a 
task. It could only be done by a geographical 
society, and then by one individual taking one 
country, and another another. Not that we by any 
means suppose that the chief objects of such so- 
cieties should be to compile gazetteers or to indite 
compendiums of geography: their great object is, 
to collect facts, to send out exploratory expeditions, 
to assist research, to record and publish disco- 
veries, and not to disseminate error by editing 
imperfect summaries. Such a conception of the 
labours of a geographical society is more worthy of 
a bookseller in Holywell Street than of an enlight- 
ened critic. 

The earliest explorations of Asia Minor, after 
the lapse of the fifteenth century, and at the rise of 
the O.toman dynasty, followed upon the relations 
established with that young power by Frangois I. 
This was the epoch of Belon, followed by that of 
Newberry. The early part of the next century 
was distinguished by the travels of Tavernier and 
Thevenot, names that are illustrious in the history 
of geography; and the same century was adorned 
by the early archzological investigations of Messrs. 
Pickering, Spon, Wheeler, and Chishull; and an 
enthusias'ic research after the seven churches made 
by Thomas Smith, Ricaut, Picenini, and Steward, 
and equally so by the more extensive explorations 
of Petis de la Groix, father and aon. 

The first half.of the eighteenth century is, as is 
usually the case with the lapse of time, distin- 
guished by still more illustrious names. It is suffi- 
cient, indeed, to mention Tournefort, Paul Lucas, 
Otter, and Pococke, to vindicate their reputation ; 
but it is impossible not to revert to the details of 
the singular obloquy to which one of these eminent 
men, Paul Lucas, was so long exposed, and which 
some sceptics are so apt to burden the traveller 
with, for his accounts of the extraordinary forms 
which the rocks assume in Capadocia, and the 
truth of which has been lately so fully verified by 
recent travellers. They certainly constitute one ot 
the greatest natural curiosities in the world, and 
would be highly worthy of the viait of an artist. 

We observe in the notices of Pococke’s researches 
the want of that critical attention to the subject, 
before adverted to, and which is so essential to 
prevent repetition as well as to avoid leading 
the reader astray; for the identification of that 
otherwise able scholar and careful geographer of 
Boli with Claudiopolis, and Lasiah with Prusa ad 
Hypium, are recorded without a rem--' 


ae --at Upon the 
more than doubtful char-~ "of identifications evi- 


dently made merely because the sites were on the 
traveller’s high road, 

MM. St. Meviin signalises the latter half of the 
eigtieenth century as having received a fresh im- 
petus in geographical and archzological discovery 
from the labours of Chandler, Scotini, Choiseul, 
Lechevalier, and Leake. This was the period 
when the never-ending discussion upon the Troas 
first began. “ It appears,” the author justly re- 





marks, “as if it had been the everlasting destiny 
of Troy to cause dissensions and to stir up war.” 
Such a war of books, pamphlets, and papers, is, 
however, luckily one in which the drooping mother 
“ does not”’ so much ‘* wail her children gone,” as 
many a doughty litigant may regret his time mis- 
spent. This would especially apply to such para- 
doxical genius:s as James Bryant, or the perverse 
adhesion to first opinions which was so manifestly 
shewn by some in this long-debated question. 

The nineteenth century was brilliantly opened 
by Col. Leake’s discovery of the tomb of Midas, 
and Capt. Beaufort’s survey of the Karamanian 
coast. Many travellers were now visiting portions 
of this peninsula, or traversing it in various direc- 
tions, more particularly Jaubert, Keisneir, Morier, 
Richter, Laborde, and Keppel; and the numerous 
facts obtained by these travellers were undoubtedly 
what led the way to the subsequent laborious ex- 
plorations of Asia Minor. “ The period of stu- 
dious, well-considered explorations,’ says M. St. 
Martin, “ had arrived for Asia Minor. ... That 
which has particularly distinguished and charac- 
terised the last fifteen years has been the eminently 
positive character of the results of all kinds which 
they furnish to science, whether in the study of the 
relics of the soil or its geological constitution, whe- 
ther in the co-ordination of the astronomical and 
geodesic «elements upon which the mass of the whole 
region reposes, or whether it be, lastly, in the 
fruitful exploration of the most parts, if not of all 
the parts, of the peninsula, that have remained up to 
the present day inaccessible to the traveller. . . 
These qualities, at once solid and brilliant, which 
have b the of actual travels, we have 
found in a very high degree in the meritorious 
labours of Collier and Texier, of Hamilton and 
Ainsworth, of Arundale and Fellows, of Kiepert 
and Scheenborn. Their researches and their ob- 
servatiuns, compared with those of former travel- 
lers, have extended themselves to a greater num- 
ber of objects, and at the same time they have 
becume more exact and more profound. There is 
not a point that can interest the antiquary, the 
ethnologist, the linguist, the historian, the geogra- 
pher, the naturalist, the philosopher, the geologist, 
the economist, or the statesman, that has not in 
these modern times been studied in relation to 
Asia Minor.” 

As it is M. Vivien de Saint Martin’s object to 
detail particularly the nature and character of these 
modern researches of which he speaks so highly, 
the true value of his work will by that alone be 
most fully appreciated. It has, as we before said, 
no rival in the field; and as, notwithstanding all 
that has been done, as much more, even in Asia 
Minor, still remains to be done, the work is indis- 
pensable to future travellers, as it is also important 
in an educational as well as a general pvint of 
view. 











PENINSULAR SKETCHES. 
{Second notice: conclusion.] 


AGREEABLY to our promise we preceed to the far- 
ther ilustration of this various work : 

“Jn the heart of a mountainous district of the 
province of Cuenca is situated a fertile valley, the 
beauty of which is enhanced by the contrast it offers 
to the wild and rugged scenery around it. The 
different roads and paths by oe it may be ap- 
proached lead +” Gugh narrow and winding defiles, 
- ue borders of deep precipices, and not unfre- 
quently through forests so thick and tangled as at 
first sight to appear impervious. When, however, 
these difficulties are surmounted, and the wearicd 
pilgrim finds himselt on the summit of the bleak 
rocks which encircle the valley, he is more than 
repaid for his toils by the beauty of the scene which 
he has at his feet. The mountains, sloping gently 
inwards, furm a kind of basin four or five leagues 
long, and varying from two to three in breadth. 
It is intersected throughout its entire length by a 
litle river, which every storm converts into a tor- 





—. 
rent, and which, with the aid of its numerous trie 
butary streamlets, irrigates and fertilises the toil 
The land is in many parts thickly covered qjy, 
wild tig and olive trees, springing up spontaneoys) 
in the rich black loam, Some small villages ap 
scattered over the plain, but they are few in com. 
parison with the detached cottages and farmhous, 
for the most part surrounded by ample barns ay 
stabling, betokening the easy circumstances of tly 
peasantry. Near these are generally to be foun 
gardens, enclosed by hedges of pomegranate-trees 
whose bright scarlet flowers contrast agreeably with 
the dark green of their foliage; and on the slopes 
of the hills the vine covers the ground, its knotty 
branches, unpruned and uncontrolled, spreadi 
horizontally at a distance of a foot or two from the 
earth, 

‘It was in the summer of the year 183—, thy 
the peaceful inhabitants of the valley we have de. 
scribed were subjected to the depredations of; 
party of guerillas, who, under the command of; 
ruffian known by the name of El Patudo, spreai 
terror and desolation wherever they appeared, 
Like most of the bands which, half-robber half. 
soldier, overran Spain during the late civil Wat, 
they styled themselves Carlists; but this did not 
prevent them from emptying the purses and plu. 
dering the houses of many persons whose politic 
opinions were known to be favourable to Do 
Carlos. There being no troops in the neighbour. 
hood, and the younger part of the male population 
being absent in the ranks of one or the other of 
the two parties who then divided Spain, the ban- 
dits, although not numerous, met with but little 
resistance. Emboldened by impunity, they added 
atrocity to pillage, and frequently massacred the 
peasants whom they had at first contented them- 
selves with plundering. Old men and children were 
murdered, women outraged and carried off, and no 
man was sure of his life for the space ofa single 
night; for it was usually in the darkness that E] 
Patudo made his attacks. The band rarely re- 
mained stationary in any village ; occasionally they 
would establish themselves in some farmhouse, 
compelling the inmates to provide them with sup- 
per, and afterwards occupying their beds, whilst 
a strong guard watched over the security of the 
sleepers; but this was not often the case, and they 
were generaily supposed to bivouac in some of the 
mountain gorges at the northern end of the valley. 
At least, when seen in the day time, it was usually 
from that direction that they were observed to 
come. For upwards of three weeks these ruffians 
had followed their lawless avocations, and, in spite 
of the repeated applications of the alcaldcs to the 
nearest military authorities, no succour had yet 
been sent to the unfortunate peasantry, when El 
Patudo made an attack on the house of Juan Me- 
lendez, one of the richest farmers of that fertile 
district. On this occasion the conduct of the ruf- 
fians surpassed in ferocity all their previous iniqui- 
ties. After stripping the house of every thing of 
value, and driving away the cattle and mules, they 
murdered the wife and two young children of Me- 
lendez before his eyes, in spite of the desperate 
resistance offered by the frantic father and hus- 
band, whe himself, after being barbarously beaten 
and mutilated, was bound hand and foot, and left 
in his house, to which the robbers set fire in three 
different places. Fortunately, the neighbouring 
peasants extinguished the flames as soon as the de- 
parture of the bandits permitted them to do 0 
with safety. Melendez uttered not a word in re- 
ply to the consolations offered him by his pitying 
friends and acquaintance. He silently wore 
village barber to bind up his head, from which Bi 
Patuda had, with his own hand, severed the ears; 
and then, seizing his staff, left the valley. F 

“ It was a feast-day in the cheerful little town 0} 
Villasayas in Castile, and the church-bells nw 
gaily ringing their invitation to mass. The — 
were crowded with buxom olive-compleniime 
peasant girls and serving-women, their long din 
hair hanging in a plait down their backs, an’ 
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= 5. . 
many instances reaching nearly to the.ground; and 
with mantilla’d senoritas, dark-eyed and tairy- footed, 
tripping by twos and threes over the uneven pave- 
ment. As is usual in Spanish towns, the flagged 

Jatform before the church- door was thronged with 
the male inhabitants, assembled to discuss the news 
ofthe day, and to catch a glance of their fair towns- 
women as they repaired to their devotions. Amongst 
the coarse grey or brown jackets of the peasantry, 
and the black Sunday coats of escribanos and other 
civilians, were scattered a number of men whose 
dress, without being exactly a military uniform, 
betokened them to belong to one of the free corps 
then so numerous in Spain. Their short dark- 
green jackets were loaded with metal buttons down 
the front and on the sleeves, which buttons were, 
in many instances, formed of small silver coins, of 
the value of two to three reals, a fashion common in 
the Peni and ially affected by muleteers. 
Round their waists they wore red sashes of wool or 
silk, and their heads were covered with the Basque 
boina. They had much the appearance of Carlist 
soldiers, which, however, their peaceable presence 
in a Christino town rendered it impossible they 
should be. Leaning against one of the stone pillars 
which flanked the church-docr was a young man 
apparently about twenty-five years of age, upwards 
ofsix feet hgh, and of powerful make. His long 
hair, which fell in thick curls upon his shoulders, 
was surmounted by a broad- brimmed grey hat, de- 
corated with a small plume; and his loose green 
yelveteen trousers were fastened, and slightly drawn 
together at the bottom, by a bunch of coloured rib- 
bands. He wore nothing over his shirt, which was 
of dazzling whiteness and fine texture, but on one 
shoulder hung a large striped woollen blanket. 
On his feet he wore alpargatas, or hempen sandals, 
and his knife and a brace of pistols were stuck in 
his crimson silk sash, the ends of which were fringed 
with silver thread. His features were handsome, 
although tanned a deep brown by exposure to the 
weather: a beautifully pencilled mustache shaded 
his upper lip, and two silver rings were passed 
through holes pierced in his ears. His passing 
acquaintances saluted him by the name of Pepito, 
and the free companions described above acknow- 
ledged him as their chief. The mass had com- 
menced, and a numerous congregation of devotees 
and idlers had entered the church. Pepito was 
about to follow their example, when an old man, 
whose clothes were dusty and travel-stained, and 
whose grey hair and a bandage which he had round 
hishead, were streaked with blood, laid a trembling 
hand on the arm of the gigantic guerilla. Pepito 
turned his head. £ Padre!’ cried he joyfully, and 
clasped the old man in his arms. 

“Two hours later the free corps of Pepito Me- 
lendez had left Villasayas, and was on its way to 
the province of Cuenca. Pepito marched at its 
head on foot, and with strides that kept at an amble 
the vigorous mule on which he had mounted his 
father. He was deadly pale, and he spoke to no 
one; but, from time to time, his fingers caressed the 
handle ofthe Catalan knife which was thrust into his 
girdle, and his bloodshot eyes glared fearfully, as 
he muttered curses and blasphemies too horrible 
tobe written. His men, who were about a hun- 
dred and fifty in number, appeared to sympathise 
inthe dejection of their leader, and marched dog- 
gedly and silently forward, unheeding the burning 
sunand the rugged and stony roads. There was no 
straggling or lagging behind amongst these iron- 
framed guerillas. Occasionally, on passing some 
toad-side fountain, two or three soldiers would give 
their muskets to their comrades, and, taking a hasty 
draught, rejoin the column before it had left them 
fifty yards in the rear. So few and short were 
their halts, and so much expedition did they use, 

at on the evening of the second day's march they 
had accomplished five-and-twenty long leagues, 

and established their bivouac in a ravine at a short 
stance from the valley in which Melend:2z’s house 
Was situated, 


“About sunset on the same evening, the band of 








El Patudo were supping in the o 
posite extremity of the valley, They were thirty- 
eight in number, including the chief and two or 
three subordinate officers, El Patudo himself was 
a bull-necked, double-jointed ruffian, clumsily but 
strongly built, and with hands and feet of so dia- 
ae eagpeoren J large a size as to have procured 

im the sobriquet by which we have here desig- 
nated him. The table on which the evening meal 
of the party was laid out was a patch of green turf, 
shaded by a cluster of beech-trcos, and situated at 
the foot of some small sharp-pointed ructs, which 
formed the inward extremity of the base of tic 
surrounding mountains. The repast consisted of 
a sheep roasted whole in the embers of a huge 
wood fire—of fruit and onions, bread and garlic. 
Propped up against a tree wag a large skin of wine, 
the mouth uppermost, whence the bandits took it 
by turn to fill two coarse earthen jugs, which were 
afterwards passed from hand to hand. Scattered 
on the ground were sabres, knives, and poniards, 
of which weapons it might be observed that, al- 
though the points were keen and shining, towards 
the hilt a thick coat of rust had been allowed to 
accumulate. The guerillas had neglected to wipe 
off the blood which so often reddened their steel. 
Muskets were piled against the trees; cananas, or 
cartridge-belts, were suspended on the branches; 
and red woollen caps, alpargatas, coarse blankets, 
and empty gourds, completed the accessories of 
the scene. On a well-wooded platform, about a 
mile in rear of the revellers, arose the turrets 
of a convent, which commanded one of the princi- 
pal entrances to the valley. The Franciscan monks 
who inhabited it were rarely seen outside of its 
walls, with the exception of sume half-dozen who 
were accustomed to levy contributions, in the form 
of alms, on the pious!y-disposed amongst the pea- 
sautry of the district. The convent was large, and 
had formerly afforded shelter to a numerous com- 
munity; bat the inmates, at the period we write of, 
were not supposed to exceed forty or fifty. The 
reserved habits of the brotherhood, however, were 
the cause that little was known of them, even by 
those who dwelt within sight of their walls, At 
the commencement of the war they had vigurously 
repulsed the attack of a band of marauders who 
had reckoned on finding an easy prey and rich 
booty in the convent uf St. Francisco; and the 
warlike spirit of which the holy fathers had given 
proof in that affair had given occasion to the pro- 
fane and evil-disposed to observe, that such stal- 
wart cenobites would be better placed in the ranks 
of a battalion than on the steps of an altar. Shortly 
afterwards, several monks had left the convent, 
and it was supposed had repaired to the part of 
the country occupied by the troops of Don Carlos. 
‘ The reverends are late in coming to-night,’ said 
El Patudo to his second in command, a wicked- 
looking Andalusian, who was lying on his back on 
the grass, and picking his teeth with his poniard ; 
‘yet they know that we shall not be too many, 
with all our numbers, for to-night’s work. The 
peasants are beginning to furbish their escopetas, 
and Lopez brought in word yesterday that they 
were going to organise a corps for the defence of 
the valley. The affair of Melendez has put them 
on the qui vive.’ ‘ And with good reason,’ replied 
the lieutenant; ‘ it was all very well to sack the 
house and carry off the cattle; but I told you 
that if you amused yourself with cutting off ears 
and ripping up children, we should some day or 
other pay for our imprudence.’ ‘ Pshaw!’ replied 
El Patudo, ‘ how long have you been the advocate 
ofhumanity? But what is that amongst the trees!’ 
cried he hastily, and pointing in the direction of the 
convent. ‘ Ignacio, by heavens! and in his habit. 
What can be the meaning of that?’ As he spoke, 
the black robe of a Franciscan monk became vi- 
sible, as its wearer advanced down a path which 
led from the convent to the bivouac of the partida. 
El Patudo hastened to meet the new comer, and 
after a short conference returned to his comrades, 
‘We may make up our minds to remain idle to- 


pen air, at the op- 








night instead of taking a merry ramble in the 
moonbeams,’ cried he, with a grin of disappoint- 
ment. ‘ Old Melendez has been to shew his ears, 
or the place where they ought to be, to a son of 
his, who, it appears, commands a free corps; and 
he and his men will reach the valley to-night or to- 
morrow morning. A spy has just brought the in- 
telligence to the convent, and Ignacio hastened to 
put us on our guard.’ The banditti grumbled at 
this unwelcome news, which interfered with a plan 
of rapine and slaughter projected for that evening. 
Their chief informed them that they could with per- 
fect safety remain where they were for the night; but 
that with early dawn they would have to seek a 
place of greates sourity. Two or three men, whose 
turn it was for sentry, wb up their muskets and 
repaired to their posts; whilst tne -...ainder wrap- 
ping themselves in their cloaks and blanne~” 405 
ed their feet to the smouldering ashes of the Hre, 
and were soon asleep. 

“ The horizon was tinged with the grey streaks 
which announce the approach of day, and the huge 
outlines of the mountains were becoming gradually 
visible against the blue sky. The early morning 
breeze called out the fragrant odours of the flowers 
and shrubs, which had lain quelled and dormant 
under the heavy night dew. Pepe Melendez and 
his free corps advanced rapidly and silently towards 
the end of the valley where the brigands of El Pa- 
tudo were supposed to have their haunts. The 
turrets of the convent of Franciscans were visible 
in the distance, their white walls assuming in the 
uncertain twilight the appearance of some huge 
shadowy phantom. Arrived within half a league 
of the extremity of the valley, Pepito and his men 
turned to the left, and continued in that direction 
until they reached the foot of the mountains, at a 
spot where the bed ofa torrent ran between two 
high rocks, on the summit of which a scanty layer 
of earth afforded nourishment to numerous creep- 
ing plants, which overhung and shaded the dry 
watercourse below. In this hiding-place the gue- 
rillas ensconced themselves, whilst Pepito climbed 
the rocks and concealed himself amongst some 
bushes, at an elevation which afforded him a full 
view over the upper part of the valley. He had 
not been many minutes at his post of observation, 
when he perceived a line of dark forms gliding 
stealthily through the trees that clothed the ascent 
to the convent, into which building they were ad- 
mitted by a side entrance not generally used by 
the monks. Pepito for an instant could not believe 
his eyes. He gazed earnestly at the door through 
which the men were passing, and which was care- 
fully clesed as soon as the last had entered. The 
distance was too short for him to be mistaken as to 
the character of the persons thus admitted to the 
retreat of the Franciscans. He had perfectly dis- 
tinguished their dress and arms, which were those 
of El Patudo and his band. Pepito had passed his 
youth in the valley until within the last three years, 
and he had been accustomed to reverence the in- 
mates of the convent as pious and inoflensive men. 
These early prepossessions had not been etfaced by 
the vicissitudes of his late adventurous life, passed 
amongst rude partisans accustomed to think lightly 
of religion, and to make ajest ofits votaries. What 
he had just seen, however, left no room for a doubt 
that there was collusion between the monks and 
the horde of ruftians who had laid waste his father’s 
dwelling, and dyed its peaceful hearth with the 
blood of his mother and brothers. ‘The numerous 
instances of monkish duplicity and cruelty which 
he had seen and heard of in the course of the war 
rushed across his mind, and dispelled any lurking 
disinclination to credit the guilt of those whom, as 
a boy, he had looked up to with reverence. 

“ These reflections occupied but a few se« 
conds; and Pepito descended from his rock, fully 
decided as to the line of conduct proper to be pur- 
sued. He informed his men of what he had seen, 
and led them towards the convent by the most 
covered ways, in order to avoid being perceived by 
the foe they were in quest of. A small detachment 
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was sent to guard the defile which formed one of 
tle exits from the valley, and in half an hour’s 
time the main body of the guerillas arrived on a 
sért of glacis in front of the convent. The loud 
summons of their leader had to be twice repeated 
before it obtained attention. At length a monk 
diéew aside the iron plate which covered a small 
wicket in the centre of the principal door, and 
sulkily inquired the name and business of those 
who, by their boisterous and unbecoming shouts, 
disturbed the brotherhood at their early matins. 
‘My name is Pepe Melendez,’ was the reply; 
* and my business is to demand that you deliver up 
to me, without a moment’s delay, the band of cut 
throats who are now in your convent.’ The monk 


crossed himself, and leaving the ~!cket, presently 
returned with his superi~*» who demanded the mean- 


ing of the strane” swiessage conveyed to him by brother 
ntawive our morningdranght must have beena 
Strong one, reverend father,’ replied Pepito, ‘or else 
my meaning is clearer to you than you would have it 
appear; for an hour has not elapsed since I saw 
your gates opened to El Patudo and his ruffians.’ 
‘ My son,’ replied the Franciscan, ‘ you are labour- 
ing under some strange delusion. There is not a 
living creature in the convent besides myself and 
my brethren, who desire no better than to be allowed 
to live in the worship of God, and in peace with all 
mien.’ ‘I have no time to discuss the matter,’ re- 
plied the guerilla; ‘ I myself saw the bandits [ am 
in search of enter your walls, and counted them as 
they filed through the western door. If the whole 
thirty-eight are not on this glacis in three minutes, 
or if in less than that time you do not affurd me ad- 
mittance in order to fetch them, I will storm the 
convent, and hang every monk in his own cell.’ 
* Beware, my son, how you resort to violence 
against us. Our doors are solid and our walls high. 
e are not altogether without arms, and God will 
totect the righteous cause.’ ‘Amen!’ answered 
epito. ‘The three minutes are nearly past.’ 
The Franciscan closed the wicket and left the 
gate. An instant afterwards, the monks of San 
Francisco were at their iron-barred windows, armed 
with muskets and pikes, with sabre and poniard. 
Mingled with the sleek and stall-fed countenances 
of the holy fathers, most of whom were young or 
middle-aged men, appeared several hard-featured 
sunburnt visages, the expression of which, and the 
half military cut of the whisker and mustache, 
seemed in contradiction with their religious garb. 
* Will you yield, scoundrels that you are?’ cried 
Pepito, in tones loud as a trumpet-call. ‘ Here is 
our answer,’ replied a powerful bass voice from 
the convent. A volley accompanied the words. 
* Forward!’ cried Melendez, who saw some of his 
men fall; ‘forward, and to the gates!’ The 
guerillas rushed to the doors, which were of oak 
and studded with large-headed iron nails. For 
a few moments nothing was heard but the din and 
clatter of the musket-buts, which part of the free 
corps used as battering-rams, whilst their comrades 
returned the smart fire which the besieged kept up 
ffom their windows. At length the locks and fas- 
tenings of one of the doors were blown off, and a 
breach effected. The iron railing which formed an 
immer line of defence, did not long resist the united 
efforts of the guerillas; and in less than twenty 
minutes from the commencement of thie assauli, 
Melendez and his men were in the interior of the 
building. They rushed to the cells—they were un- 
tenanted; to the church—it was empty. Monks 
and brigands, all had disappeared. For an instant 
Pepito feared that his prey had escaped him ; when 
one of his soldiers exclaimed, ‘The vaults! they 
are hidden in the vaults!’ 
“*The words were scarcely uttered when a dozen 
guerillas flew to the convent garden, and soon re- 
eared with spades and pickaxes. The flags of 
the church were broken to pieces by heavy strokes 
of these instruments, and an opening effected into 
the subterrannean chambers in which the bandits 
and their protectors had taken refuge. Torches 
were procured, and Melendez and the most forward 





of his men, springing through the aperture, imme- 
diately found themselves engaged hand to hand 
with the desperadoes, thus driven to stand at bay 
in their last retreat. El Patudo and his men had 
doffed the disguise under which they had mixed 
with the monks when firing from the windows at 
the commencement of the attack. Several of the 
Franciscans had also unrobed, in order to be less 
embarrassed in their movements, and now appeared 
in nearly the same garb as the bandictr, whom they 
had doubtless been accnetumed to join in their 
marauding expedicions. The more timid and less 
active portion of this pious community acted as a 
corps de reserve, sheltered behind the tombs which 
occupied the spacious vaults, and, with their mus- 
kets levelled, watched for opportunities of picking 
off the assailants without danger of injuring their 
own friends. These opportunities rarely occurred, 
for the combatants were mingled pell-mell toge- 
ther; whilst the similarity of their costume, and 
the flickering smoky light of the torches, several 
of which had been extinguished at the commence- 
ment of the fray, rendered it no easy matter to 
distinguish friends from enemies. It was a strug- 
gle in which fire-arms were nearly useless; the 
knife and the poniard had to decide the victory, 
which did not long remain doubtful. Nearly half 
of Melendez’s guerillas, finding it impossible to 
jump into the vaults through the opening made by 
the pickaxes without falling on the heads of their 
own comrades, had gone in search of the more re- 
gular entrance, through which they now rushed, 
bayoneting all before them. This reinforcement 
soon terminated the strife; the monks and their 
allies, overwhelmed by the superior force brought 
against them, threw down their arms and begged 
for mercy. E! Patudo himself had fallen at the be- 
ginning of the fight, and more than half bis men 
were now hors de combat. The floor of the vault 
was a pool of blood. ‘ Cuartel! Cuartel!’ shrieked 
the survivors, crouching at the feet of their con- 
querors. There was a momentary pause, and the 
victorious guerillas looked to their chief. ‘ Santa 
Virgen!’ cried Pepito, his countenance expressing 
astonishment at what he considered the impudence 
of such a prayer from such men—‘ Santa Virgen! 
Cuartel! por estos lobos! Wolves that ye are, the 
mercy that ye shewed shall be shewn unto you.’ 
And he sheathed his knife in the breast of a monk 
who was kneeling before him with clasped hands 
and imploring looks. Before sixty seconds had 
elapsed, Melendez and his free corps were the only 
living occupants of the vaults. ‘ Is that all?’ cried 
the vindictive guerilla, wiping his smoking blade 
on the cowl of a dead Franciscan. ‘ All!’ was the 
reply. ‘ Pile up the carrion and burn it.’ It was 
done as he commanded, and the thick nauseous 
smoke arising from the burning carcasses soon 
rendered it impossible to remain in the vaults, 
That night a bright red glare lit up the valley, and 
illuminated the mountains to their very summits. 
The next morning a blackened wall and a heap of 
smoking ruins were all that remained of the con- 
vent of Franciscans.” 





HALLIWELL’S LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Second notice.] 


Henry VIII. has perhaps occupied a greater share 
of the attention of posterity than any other mon- 
arch of these realins. Various reasons may be as- 
signed for this. Voltaire somewhere says that 
** England separated herself from the pope because 
Henry VIII. fell in love,” as if, even in those 
times of arbitrary power, a sovereign could change 
the religion of a large nation against the wish of 
public opinion; but this remark would call for 
little observation or dissent from the generality 
even of those who are tolerably acquainted with 
history. To see the absurdity of Voltaire’s dic- 
tum, one must be furnished with the details of the 
previous century, which are absolutely necessary to 
a right understanding of the subject. At the same 
time, we think Mr. Halliwell right in allowing the 





a 
letters of Henry VIII. to occupy a larger share of 
space than those of his predecessors. The folloy. 
ing extract from Mr. Halliwell’s introduction yijj 
preclude the necessity of further prefatory te. 
marks: 

“With regard to the reign of the bluff Kin 
Harry the Eighth, we should undoubtedly disap. 
point the expectations of most readers had we not 
the means of promising a plentiful entertainment 
But we believe no deficiency whatever will be com. 
plained of, special pains having been taken to jj. 
lustrate that most interesting period, as far as 
practicable, by all the best letters of the Defender 
of the Faith. These are so numerous, that we cay 
in this place only give a general glance at their 
nature. His love-letters to Anne Boleyn will, per. 
haps, scarcely require a notice to attract the 
reader’s attention to them; but we cannot refrain 
from stating that we have had the satisfaction of 
placing them before the English public, for the 
first time, in a complete form. They exhibit the 
almost ungovernable violence of the king’s passion 
for Anne, and may be regarded as, perhaps, the 
most singular documents of the kind that have de. 
scended to our times. Henry’s passion completely 
overcame his prudence, or these records of it would 
never have been-entrusted to woman. It appears 
from one of them, that he was sensibly affected by 
the fact that their courtship had become in some 
measure known. What would have been his feel. 
ings could he have foreseen that his character 
would be completely exposed to the view of future 
generations by their preservation? It was during 
this loving correspondence between Henry and 
Anne that the fears of the former were aroused by 
a singular disease which rapidly became prevalent 
in the metropolis, and was known as the ‘ sweating 
sickness.’ It had visited London in the previous 
reign, but now its diffusion was more sudden and 
rapid, and Anne Boleyn had a narrow escape from 
its ravages, The manner of treating it, however, 
was better known. The patient, when attacked by 
the first symptoms, sickness and headache, was im- 
mediately put to bed; perspiration followed, and, 
if the process continued for twenty-four hours, the 
danger was over. The exposure of any part of the 
body to the cold air during that time was fatal. 
The malady is thus quaintly described by a foreigner 
who was then in London: ‘ The king is left all 
alone, keeping himself close. At the legate’s they 
are playing the same game; but, when all is said, 
those who do not expose themselves to the air 
rarely die; so that out of more than forty-five thou- 
sand who have been attacked in London, not two 
thousand have died, whatever people may say. It 
is true that, if you merely put your hand out of bed 
during the twenty-four hours, you instantly become 
stiff as a peacock!’ 

“The letters bearing on the rise and progress of 
the Reformation will be found of paramount value 
and importance; but there is little necessity for 
preliminary annotation, this portion of our history 
being familiar to most readers. The facility with 
which Henry changed his opinions to accommodate 
them to the accomplishment of his views, the ar- 
rogance with which he assumed infallibility in 
those changes, and the unscrupulous means em- 
ployed to obtain his desires, are here amply exhi- 
bited. Ifthe king’s errors were partially the proxt- 
mate causes of the most beneficial revolution ever 
effected in these realms, we have no right to ques- 
tion the inscrutable designs of Providence, or the 
manner in which we have received so great a bless 
ing. It is curious to find the quondam defender of 
the Roman Catholic faith thus expressing himself 
of that church : ‘It has come to our knowledge that 
sundry persons, as well religious as secular priests, 
and curates in their parishes and other places of this 
our realm, do daily as much as in them is set forth 
and extol the jurisdiction and authority of the 
Bishop of Rome, otherwise called the Pope, sowing 
their seditious false doctrine, and pestilent deceits 
with relics, praying for him in the pulpit and mak- 
ing of him a god, to the great deceit, illuding, and 
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seducing of our people and subjects, bringing them 
into error, sedition, and evil opinions, more prefer- 
ring the said laws, jurisdiction, and authority of 
the said Bishop of Rome than the most holy laws 
and precepts of Almighty God.’ (P. 361.) The 
following passage in another very able letter might 
be repeated with advantage at the present day : 
‘As we have abrogated all old popish traditions in 
this our realm, which either did help his tyranny 
or increase his pride; so, if the grace of God for- 
sake us not, we will well foresee that no new 
naughty traditions be made with our consent to 
pind us or our realm.’ ™ 

The love-letters of Henry are preserved in the 
Vatican library at Rome, and the history of the 
present edition is somewhat curious: 

“When the successes of the French in Italy, 
under Buonaparte, in 1796 and 7, compelled the 
ope to sue for peace, among other trophies de- 
manded by the republican general were five hun- 
dred manuscripts to be selected by French com- 
missioners. The letters of Henry VIII. formed 
part of this booty. How they had found their way 
into the papal archives we are not informed ; but 
they were transferred at that period to the Biblio- 
théque du Roi in Paris, where they remained till 
the stipulations of the general peace in 1815 
obliged France to disgorge the treasures of art and 
literature of which she had plundered almost every 
nation in Europe. While in Paris, these letters 
were copied with the most scrupulous accuracy by 
M. Meon, who held a situation in the manuscript 
department of the Bibliothéque du Roi, and to this 
copy we are indebted for a more faithful transcript 
than has hitherto appeared in this country.” 

From these singular letters we cannot refrain 
from quoting a few extracts. The following will be 
sufficient to convey a tolerably good impression of 
the character of the whole series: 

“‘ Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn. 

“Darling, these shall be only to advertise you 
that this bearer and his fellow be despatched with 
as many things to compass our matter, and to bring 
it to pass as our wits could imagine or devise ; 
which brought to pass, as I trust, by their diligence, 
it shall be shortly, you and I shall have our desired 
end, which should be more to my heart’s ease, and 
more quietness to my mind, than any other thing 
in this world ; as, with God’s grace, shortly I trust 
shall be proved, but not so soon as I would it were ; 
yet I will ensure you there shall be no time lost 
that may be won, and further can not be done; for 
ultra posse non est esse. Keep him not too long 
with you, but desire him, for your sake, to make 
the more speed ; for the sooner we shall have word 
ftom him, the sooner shall our matter come to pass. 
And thus upon trust of your short repair to Lon- 
don, I make an end of my letter, mine own sweet 
heart. Written with the hand of him which desireth 
4s much to be yours as you doto have him. H.R. 

“ Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn. 

“Darling, | heartily recommend me to you, as- 
certaining you that I am not a little perplexed with 
such things as your brother shall on my part de- 
dare unto you, to whom I pray you give full cre- 
dence, for it were too long to write. In my last 
letters I writ to you that I trusted shortly to see 
you, which is better known at London than with 
any that is about me, whereof I not a little marvel ; 
but lack of discreet handling must needs be the 
cause thereof. No more to you at this time, but 
that I trust shortly our meetings shall not depend 
Upon other men’s light handlings, but upon our 
own, Written with the hand of him that longeth 
to be yours. H. R. 

and “ Henry VIII. to Annz Boleyn. 

: Mine own sweetheart, this shall be to adver- 
se you of the great elengeness that I find here 
ince your departing ; for | ensure you me think- 
tth the time longer since your departing now last, 

I was wont to do a whole fortnight. I think 
your kindness and my fervency of love causeth it; 
or, otherwise, I would not have thought it possible 
that for so little a while it should have grieved me. 





But now that I am coming towards you, methinketh 
my pains be half removed; and also I am right 
well comforted in so much that my book maketh 
substantially for my matter; in looking whereof I 
have spent above four hours this day, which caused 
me now to write the shorter letter to you at this 
time, because of some pain in my head; wishing 
myself (especially an evening) in my sweetheart’s 
arms, whose pretty dukkys I trust shortly to cusse. 
Written with the hand of him that was, is, and shall 
be yours by his own will, H. R. 
“ Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn. 

‘To inform you what joy it is to me to under- 
stand of your conformableness with reason, and of 
the suppressing of your inutile and vain thoughts 
with the bridle of reason. I assure you all the 
greatness of this world could not counterpoise for 
my satisfaction the knowledge and certainty there- 
of. Therefore, good sweetheart, continue the 
same, not only in this, but in all your doings here- 
after ; for thereby shall come, both to you and me, 
the greatest quietness that may be in this world. 
The cause why the bearer stays so long, is the gear 
[ have had to dress up for you; which I trust, ere 
long, to see you occupy; and then I trust to occupy 
yours, which shall be recompense enough to me for 
all my pains and labour. The unfeigned sickness 
of this well-willing legate doth somewhat retard 
this access to your person ; but I trust verily, when 


God shall send him health, he will with diligence- 


recompense his demur. For I know well when he 
hath said (touching the saying and bruit that he is 
thought imperial), that it shall be well known in 
this matter that he is not imperial; and this for 
lack of time. Farewell.” 


From the miscellaneous letters of this change- 
able sovereign it will be but fair to give specimens 
while he was defender of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and another after his love and opinions had been 


transferred to other objects: 
“ Henry VIII. to the Emperor Maximilian, soliciting his co™ 
operation and assistance against the Pope’s enemies, 
“Most sacred majesty, cousin, and most dear 
brother, we keep constantly (as the peculiar state 
of the times and our very close relationship require) 
near your majesty’s person our beloved ambassador 
Master Robert Wingfield, to whom we make known 
from day to day what things happen to us. We 
command him to relate all those same to your ma- 
jesty diligently, which we doubt not that he has 
faithfully done. Very lately, however, we wrote to 
him our just, reasonable, and most urgent motives 
for having taken up arms against the enemies of 
our most holy lord the pope, and against the inva- 
ders of the holy Roman church, and how we have 
already made an expedition against them. For we 
have a good and well equipped fleet at sea, and 
likewise a land army, now fur these five days past 
ready in our port of Hampton, as a little while ago 
we signified more fully through our said ambassa- 
dor, and waiting for nothing but prosperous winds, 
in order to cross the sea against our foresaid ene- 
mies. We have, besides, got other and large sup- 
plies both of men and other things prepared and 
ready for service, of which your majesty shall 
shortly be informed. Lately, however, we have 
learnt ofa sad misfortune and great disaster which 
has happened at Ravenna to our foresaid lord the 
pope, and to the most serene king of Arragon, our 
very dear father ; and how their enemies, without 
regard of God or man, by seizing first one, then 
another city, are continually advancing ; and much 
is it to be feared that they will seize not only the 
kingdom of Naples, all Italy, and Sicily, but, not 
content with these territories, they may forthwith, 
at their pleasure, make spoil of the holy Roman 
church, and of all things spiritual and temporal. 
If this should happen (which God avert) both your 
majesty and we, the other Christian princes, would 
be forced to do homage to them ; and all Christen- 
dom, by degrees, would bow the neck to their yoke. 
Wherefore it seemeth to us that not only the dignity 
and estate of the Roman church must be defended, 
but that we must look, in due‘tinie, to ourselves, 








to our own affairs, to our children and successors, 
And we doubt not but your majesty very plainly 
sees how much that undisgui-ed lust for dominion 
among our said enemies is to be feared by the most 
illustrious prince of Castile, your kinsman and m 
very dear brother ; for the kingdom of Naples, and 
many other states, belonging, in full right, to your 
illustrious kinsman and my very dear brother, are 
nearest to the danger. Wherefore, we beg and en- 
treat your majesty that you also will undertake the 
defence of the holy Roman church, of which you 
are the chief protector, and be willing to enter 
upon, and vigorously wage war against the foresaid 
enemies this just, holy, and somewhat necessary 
war, in order to remove the common danger; in 
which you will have, as your most close and faithful 
allies and brethren, the foresaid most serene king of 
Arragon and ourself, who, on our part, if your ma- 
jesty undertake the foresaid war, will both do what 
we have said, on our royal word, and as becomes a 
most faithful brother in arms, and your majesty’s 
son. We promise and engage that we wili never 
desert your majesty in this undertaking; nor will 
we make treaty, truce, or any peace with these ene- 
mies, Without the advice and consent of your ma- 
jesty, and of our said father the king of Arragon. 
According to the tenor of this letter, we both pro« 
mise and assure that we will carry on the foresaid 
war, if begun, with vigour, and that we will con- 
tinue, even to an honourable issue, the same, just 
as may seem good to your majesty and the said 
king of Arragon. As a proof and confirmation 
whereof, we, calling Almighty God to witness, have 
written these with our own hand. 

** Wherefore, in defence of the above said holy 
Roman church, and of your own majesty, and of 
the most illustrious lord the prince of Castile 
your kinsman and my dear brother, and for the 
security of your and our successors, and for the 
common weal, undertake the said war with the 
aforesaid lord, most serene, the king of Arragon, 
and with us, your most faithful allies and most lov- 
ing brother, That it will so please your majesty, 
we are confident; and that you will not object to 
send us a letter, written with your own band, simi- 
lar to ours; wherein you will do us a most accep- 
table favour. May you fare most happily !—From 
our palace at Greenwich, 8th day of May, 1512. 
Your good brother and son, Henry R.” 

Who could have been more indignant at the un- 
merited captivity of the Pope-Clement VAI. than 
Henry ? Witness the following letter : 

“* King Henry VIII. to Cardinal Cibo. 

“We are of opinion that nov man can without 
tears behold, or without astonishment hear, the 
fatal news, the sad calamity and ruin of the city of 
Rome, which Jesus Christ, even to our days, had 
so long preserved as the Apostolic See, and has 
been held in such veneration by all. Can any 
thing appear so black or enormous for any to com- 
mit, for those especially that have heretofore been 
so zealously devoted to the Christian religion, and 
wilfully offer violence to that holy place? The im- 
piety of such is certainly very rash and bold, that 
have dared to perpetrate these acts, and treat with 
insolence and such inhumanity the most sacred 
person of our holy lord, the true and only vicar 
of Jesus Christ upon earth; and, to that end, hav- 
ing cut off the head of Christendom, smote the 
shepherd of the flock of God, the holy church 
should be dispersed and lost—that the sheep, with- 
out any to feed or care for them, should become a 
prey to ravenous wolves, and be devoured by them, 
Moreover, they have that which must certainly 
make the heart of every true Catholic bleed at the 
relation only of such a barbarity, not abstained even 
from Christ’s own sacristy; for, having by open 
force seized and sacked the holy city, they dis- 
tinguished not things sacred from things profane, 
plundered and robbed beyond the common terms 
or practice of war; and what claims our tenderest 
regard, and, indeed, universal regret, after they had 
confined to aloathsome prison the sacred, supreme 
minister, that great bishop, by whose conduct and 
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constancy all divine precepts have been dispensed 
for the benefit of mankind, they had the forehead 
with unhallowed hands to cast dirt on and trample 
under feet the precious reliques of the omnipotent 
God and his holy saints, burnt the holy tabernacle, 
which has, with great devotion, been frequented so 
many years by the most faithful Christians of the 
world ; and, with unheard-of profaneness, pulled the 
most precious body of Jesus Christ, and sprinkled 
his most noble blood on the dust. To remedy these 
important evils, not only all the Christian princes, 
but all Christian people, ought to be concerned, to 
go to work and not depart from it till all things be 
restored to their former decorum. Wherefore, we, 
being mindful of our duty and of our title, Defender 
of the Faith, have resolved and stedfastly deter- 
mined, to the uttermost of our power, not to be 
wanting any way, but give succour and shelter 
against this storm, to lose no time, to try all means, 
to use all expedients, and not to spare even our own 
blood in the attempt; we purpose to re-establish 
the head of the church to his pristine power, wipe 
off the injuries offered to our common father and 
head, and heal the wounds of his church. Where- 
fore, most reverend sir, we hope that you, with 
the rest of your brethren, whom the Divine mercy 
hath preserved from unworthy servitude, con- 
sidering the quality and degree you are in in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and whose care it ought 
to be to oppose such mischiefs ; I hope, I say, that 
you will not be wanting, on your part, to assist 
with the same zeal and resolution those that are 
firm in belief and hope, to restore the glory of God. 
To this great end and purpose, we now send the 
most reverend and most illustrious cardinal of York, 
legate a lutere of the apostolic chair, your own 
lieutenant, which we rest and confide in as in our- 
selves, him we send in person to the most Christian 
king of France, our dearest brother, to agree upon 
a place to meet in, and consult on the matter of this 
great importance ; to the end that, with the most 
reverend legate and others, by common consent, 
you may contrive and fix upon such methods and 
means as may best conduce to the speedy enlarge- 
ment of our most holy lord, and the avoiding of so 
many fatal inconveniences that threaten us. And, 
whatever the issues of your deliberation shall be, 
those we will ratify and confirm; and, with all our 
authority and conduct, labour and force, promote 
and prosecute. I pray for your health and happi- 
ness.—From our Palace Mindas, the 10th day of 
July, 1527.” 

They may talk nowadays as they like of politi- 
cians ratting, and blowing hot and cold with alter- 
nate breaths, but we must be transported back 
three centuries to witness it in full perfection. 
The following letter is a strange sequel to the ones 
we have just quoted : 

“ Henry VIII. to the Judges, touching his r iati 
the Pope's authority, and his own assumption of the title 
of Supreme Head of the Church. 

“ Trusty and right well-beloved, we greet you 
well. And whereas heretofore you know, both upon 
most just and virtuous foundation founded upon 
the laws ot Almighty God and holy Scriptures, 
and also by the deliberate advice, consultation, con- 
sent, and agreement, as well of the bishops and 
clergy, as by the nobles and commons temporal of 
this our realm assembled—our high court of Par- 
liament, and by authority of the same, the abuses of 
the bishop of Rome, bis authority and jurisdiction 
of long tume usurped against us, have not only been 
utterly extirped, abolished, and secluded, but also 
our nobles and commons, both of the clergy and 
temporalty, by another several act and upon like 
foundation for the public good of this our realm, 
have voted, given, and addressed to us and the 
crown tnperial of this our realm, the title, dignity, 
and style of Supreme Head in Earth, immediately 
under God, of the Church of England, as undoubt- 
edly evermore we have been; which things also 
the said bishops and clergy in their convocations 
have wholly and entirely consented, ratified, con- 
firmed, and approved authentically; writing both 








by their special oaths, professions, and writings, 


. . . a 
purport of the premises, in such wise as the said 
hich 





under their signs and seals ; so, utterly r g 
all other oaths, obedience, and jurisdiction, either 
of the bishop of Rome or of any other potentate. 
We let you wit that, perpending and considering 
the charge and commission in this behalf given 
unto us by Almighty God, together with the great 
quietness, rest, and tranquillity, that hereby may 
ensue to our faithful subjects, both in their con- 
sciences and otherwise, to the pleasure of Almighty 
God, in case the said bishops and clergy of this our 
realm should sincerely, truly, and faithfully set 
forth, declare, and preach unto our said subjects the 
very true word of God ; and without all or anycolour, 
dissimulation, and hypocrisy, manifest, publish, and 
declare the great and innumerable enormities and 
abuses, which the said bishop of Rome, as well in 
title and style, as also in authority and jurisdiction, 
of long time unlawfully and unjustly hath usurped 
upon us, our progenitors and all other Christian 
princes, have not only addressed our letters gene- 
ral to all and every the same bishops, straitly 
charging and commanding them not only in their 
proper persons to declare and preach unto the 
people the true, mere, and sincere word of God, 
and how the said title, style, and jurisdiction of 
supreme head appertaineth unto us, our crown, and 
dignity-royal, and to give like warning, monition, 
and charge to all abbots, priors, deans, archdea- 
cons, provosts, parsons, vicars, curates, school- 
masters, and all other ecclesiastical persons within 
their diocese to do the semblable in their charges 
every Sunday and solemn feast, and also in their 
schools; and to cause all manner of prayers, ori- 
sons, rubrics, and canons, in mass-books and all 
other books used in charges, wherein the said 
bishop is named, to be utterly abolished, eradicate, 
and razed out in such wise, as the said bishop of 
Rome, his name, and memory, for evermore (ex- 
cept unto his contumely and reproach) may be ex- 
tinct, suppressed, and obscured ; but also to the 
justices of the peace, that they in every place 
within the precincts of their commission, do make 
and cause to be made diligent search, wait, and 
espial, whether the said bishop and clergy do truly 
and sincerely, without any manner of cloak or dis 

simulation, execute and accomplish their said charge 
to them committed in this behalf, and to certify us 
and our council of such of them that should omit 
or leave undone any part of the premises, or else 
in the execution thereof should coldly or faintly 
use any manner of sinister additions, interpreta- 
tion, cloak, as is more plainly expressed in our said 
letters. We, considering the greater zeal and fur- 
therance that you may do in these matters, in the 
parts about you, and specially at your being at 
assizes and sessions, in the declaration of the pre- 
mises, have thought it good, necessary, and expe- 
dient to write these our letters unto yon, whom we 
esteem to be of such singular zeal and affection 
towards the glory of Almighty God and of so faith- 
ful and loving heart towards us, as you will not 
only, with all your wisdoms, diligence, and labours, 
accomplish all such things as might be to the pre- 
ferment and setting forward of God’s word, and the 
amplification, defence, and maintenance of our said 
interest, right, title, style, jurisdiction, and au- 
thority appertaineth unto us, our dignity, preroga- 
tive, and crown-imperial of this our realm, will and 
desire you, and nevertheless straitly charge and 
command you that, laying apart all vain aff ctions, 
respects, and carnal cunsiderations, and setting be- 
fore your eyes the mirror of truth, the glory of 
God, the right and dignity of your sovereign lord, 
thus sounding to the inestimable virtue and com- 
modity both of yourself and all other your loving 
and faithful subjects, you do not only make dili- 
gence within the precincts of your commission and 
authority, whether the said bishops and clergy do 
truly and sincerely, as before, preach, teach, and 
declare to the people the premises according to 
their duties, but also at your so sitting at assizes 
and sessions you do persuade, shew, and declare 
unto the same people the very tenor, effect, and 





ps and the clergy may the better do thereby 
and execute their said duties; but that also the 
parents and rulers of families may declare, teach, 
and inform their children and servants inthe spiritu. 
alities of the same, to the utter extirpation of the 
said bishop’s usurped authority, name, and juris. 
diction, for ever; shewing and declaring also to 
the people at your said sessions the treasons trai. 
torously committed against us and our laws by the 
late bishop of Rochester and Sir Thomas More, 
knight, who thereby and by divers secret practices 
of their malicious minds against us, intended to 
disseminate, engender, and breed amongst our 
people and subjects a most mischievous and sedi- 
tious opinion, not only to their own confusion, but 
also of sundry others, who lately have condignly 
suffered execution according to their demerits, 
And in such wise dilating the same with persua. 
sions to the same our people, as they may be the 
better fixed, established, and satisfied in the truth; 
and consequently, that all our faithful and true 
subjects may thereby detest and abhor in their 
hearts and deeds the most recreant and traitorous 
abuses of the said malicious malefactors as they be 
most worthy ; and finding any default, negligence, 
or dissimulation in any manner of person or per- 
sons, not doing his duty in this part, you imme- 
diately do advertise our council of the default, man- 
ner, and fashion of the same; letting you wit that, 
considering the great moment, weight, and import- 
ance of this matter, as whereupon the unity, rest, 
and quietness of this our realm, if you should, con- 
trary to your duties and our expectation and trust, 
neglect, be slack, or omit to do diligently your du. 
ties in the performance and execution of our mind, 
pl e, and c d t as before, or would 
halt or stumble at any part or speciality of the same, 
be ye assured that we, like a prince of justice, will 
so punish and correct the default and negligence 
therein, as it shall be an example to all others, 
how, contrary to their allegiance, oaths, and duties, 
they do frustrate, deceive, and disobey the just and 
lawful commandment of their sovereign lord in 
such things, as by the true, hearty, and faithful 
execution whereof they shall not only prefer the 
honour and glory of God, and set forth the majesty 
and imperial dignity of their sovereign lord, but 
also impart and bring an inestimable unity, con- 
cord, and tranquillity of the public and common 
state of this realm; whereunto both by the laws of 
God and nature and man they be utterly obliged 
and bounden: and therefore, fail ye not, most ef- 
fectually, earnestly, and entirely, to see the pre- 
mises done and executed, upon pain of your alle- 
giance, and as you will avoid our high indignation 
and displeasure at your uttermost perils.—Given 
under our signet, at our manor beside Wesimin- 
ster, the 25th day of June, 1535.” 

And so we dismiss Harry the Eighth, Our at- 
tention will next be directed to the more amusing, 
if not more interesting, correspondence of James. ; 
and we think we see some anecdotes and old scan- 
dal in prospective which will be worth the selecting 
for our readers’ entertainment. To quote Prince 
Hal, there is more than one of Jawes’s letters 
which will be an ‘* argument for a week, laughter 
for a month, and a good jest for ever.” 








Sketches of Hampshire. By Henry Moody. 12mo, 
pp. 426. Winchester, the Author, and Jacob 
and Johnson; London, Simpkin and Marshall, 

TnEse antiquarian and topographical sketches of 
an ancient and interesting county originally ap- 
peared in the Hants Advertiser ; but, written by a0 
individual so competent to the execution ol the 
task in an able and satisfactory manner, they have 
since been called for in this more permanent form. 
Until a more extensive and elaborate description 
shall have been compiled, Mr. Moody’s Sketches 
will be found well deserving of favour, especially 
in all the localities respecting which he has put 
together so much pleasing and curious informa- 
tion. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Tur circulars have gone forth to summon the lieges 
to rally round their president, Sir R. I. Murchison, 
for the 16th meeting, at Southampton, on Thurs- 
day the 10th of September—the previous day being 
set apart for the usual business of the general com- 
mittee. There is a gallant list of vice-presidents, 
including the Marquis of Winchester, Lord Yar- 
borough, Lord Palmerston, the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, and other 
distinguished persons. A numerous attendance of 
foreign, and especially French, savans is antici- 
ated; and some of the pleasures of the Yacht 
Club, it is not unlikely, may be added to the plea- 
surable attractions which on these occasions so 
agreeably vary the dry walks of science. A room 
has also been provided for the reception of philo- 
sophical apparatus and specimens of natural and 
artificial products, so that, altogether, with favour- 
able weather, a more than usually gratifying as- 
semblage may be expected at Southampton. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
We feel convinced that the two questions involved 
in the late award of the Royal Medal must be se- 
parately and rigorously investigated; namely, the 
informality and the worth of the award. Both will 
be discussed, if not at a special general meeting, 
certainly next St. Andrew’s Day. No setting the 
matter aside will be tolerated. The character of 
the Society is at stake, and there are members 
of the body with spirit enough to sift the subject 
thoroughly. A vote of informality, or perhaps a 
milder measure, will virtually set aside the honour 
of the medal; and then a Physiological Committee 
should be named to report upon the respective 
merits of Dr. Lee’s and Mr. Beck’s works. Into 
the physiological question we had no intention to 
enter; but feel compelled to admit the reply of 
Dr. Lee to Mr. Beck’s letter in our last No., with 
a verbatim statement of Dr. Knox’s examination 
of Mr. Beck’s dissections. This must close our 
pages to farther discussion—at all events, to tech- 
nical details. 
To the Editor of th2 Literary Gazette. 
llth May, 1846. 
Sir,—I stated to you that “ Dr. Todd now admits 
that Mr. Beck’s dissections confirm those of Dr. 
Lee.” I believed he did so on the morning he lately 
examined my dissections of the uterine nerves, and 
immediately after his departure I made an entry 
ofthe conversation in my commonplace-book, ac- 
cording to my invariable practice. I am prepared 
toshew this note, and now have only to express 
ny regret if I have misunderstood what Dr. Todd 
actually said. It is, however, a matter of no con- 
sequence, for I never considered my dissections to 
require such confirmation.—I am, &c. 
Rosert Lec. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
14th May, 1846. 
$i,—Dr. Knox called upon me on the 4th of 
April and stated that he had just returned from 
Paris, where he had met a few days before his de- 
parture M. Cruveilhier, who expressed surprise 
that some should still deny that the nerves of the 
Uterus enlarge during pregnancy. The dogma of 
John Hunter, said M. Cruveilhier, has no weight 
against so many physiological and pathological 
observations and anatomical dissections. Dr. Knox 
said that he had been requested to examine Mr. 
Beck's dissections, and had been challenged by 
on to point out any error in them. On the 
Sth of April Dr. Knox again called upon me, and 
stated that he had examined Mr. Beck’s dissections 
with Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Bowman of King’s 
College. I had some time before demonstrated to 
t. Ferguson the nerves of the unimpregnated 
and gravid uterus, and he had expressed on differ- 
nt occasions his conviction that all the structures 
Which I had described as nervous structures were 
¥, I had likewise demonstrated these nerves to 
t. Bowman, but he declined giving any opinion 





respecting them until they had been examined with 
the microscope in the recent state. 

Dr. Knox said to me, ‘‘ I examined each pre- 
paration with great care. I pointed out to Mr. 
Bowman that the plexus at the neck of the gravid 
uterus was unlike any nervous plexus found in the 
human body, or in the bodies of any of the lower 
animals, and remarked that I had never seen such 
a plexus before; it is an unknown and extraordi- 
nary form of plexus—perfectly anomalous, and that 
it is impossible to guess at its object. The reflec- 
tion that passed through my mind in examining 
this plexus was (said Dr. K.), that it was purely 
artificial, the result of Mr. Beck’s peculiar and un- 
warrantable mode of conducting the dissection. 
Mr. Ferguson agreed with me that when we begin 
to open the sheaths of nerves, especially those of 
the sympathetic and its ganglia, the destruction of 
a great part of the nerves and ganglia must be in- 
evitable. I pledge myself to dissect the semilunar 
ganglion and solar plexus on the same principles 
Mr. Beck has done, and cause them to assume a 
very different appearance from the representations 
given of them in the plates of Walter and all the 
great anatomists who preceded him. The dissec- 
tions of Scarpa, Walter, Lobstein, and all anato- 
mists, might be objected to if the sheaths of nerves 
are once touched. Your dissections of the nerves 
of the uterus and those of Mr. Beck have been 
conducted upon different principles—cannot pro- 
perly be compared together or put in opposition ; 
and the Council of the Royal Society ought to have 
been made acquainted with this before they came 
to any decision. 

“ Mr. Bowman called my attention to a long nerve 
in the gravid uterus running from the upper to the 
lower part, and observed that if any plexuses or 
ganglia such as [ had represented lay in the inter- 
mediate space they could not fail to have been ob- 
served,—this nerve exists, and therefore it is im- 
possible any deeper nerves can exist, as no branches 
pass between them. Upon taking up this long 
nerve with the forceps, | saw the ends of several 
branches proceeding from it which had been cut 
across—the cut ends were still hanging from the 
nerve,—the corresponding cut ends lay in the tis- 
sue below, and could be raised up with the forceps, 
which I did. Upon taking up these cut ends I 
saw numerous filaments of nerves in the tissue be- 
low, and in the line of the vessels; and I told Mr. 
Bowman and Mr. Beck that I was satisfied they 
were nerves and pretty large ones too, and that the 
nerves cut across led to plexuses of nerves amongst 
the plions and vascular tissues of the uterus. Mr. 
Bowman requested Mr. Beck to note the fact that 
these cut filaments could not possibly be concealed 
or overlooked. I then proceeded to remark that 
wide plexuses with loops not unfrequently lay above 
other plexuses with close and reticulated loops. 
The tissue below the long nerve appeared to me 
full of nerves. The peritoneal membrane having 
been stripped without my being present, and know- 
ing the proximity of the sympathetic ganglia to 
serous membranes, I could not admit as a fact that 
the nerves shewn me were the first met with in 
the sub-peritoneal tissue. 

“TI called Mr. Bowman’s attention to the vast 
amount of nerves upon the upper part of the vagina, 
or where the uterus and vagina unite, which threw 
a doubt on my mind on the correctness of all the 
other parts of Mr. Beck’s dissection, not disbeliev- 
ing that what were shewn me were really nerves, 
but believing that only a very small part of the 
nerves of the uterus were shewn. The nerves of 
the vagina and those of the uterus form a striking 
counterpart to one another. 

‘*T called attention likewise to the fact that Mr. 
Beck has displayed few or no nerves following the 
blood: vessels, which surprised me. I was prepared 
for the fact that the nerves do not follow the vess:Is 
as much as in other parts, by the heart of the seal; 
but [ was not prepared for the fact that few or none 
followed the vessels, which seemed to me to be the 
result of his dissection: for that large nerves ac- 





tually accompany the vessels of the uterus you have 
clearly demonstrated. 

“ The other dissections of Mr. Beck have a refer- 
ence to the origin of the sympathetic system, con- 
firm the more generally received notions of the 
present day; but they do not add a single new fact 
to what was previously known to anatomists. 

The whole of Mr. Beck’s work, as far as it goes, 
is mechanically good—some parts, as the plexus 
alluded to at the neck of the uterus, mechanically 
excellent. There is no new idea nor genius dis- 
played in the work ; the whole is without any in- 
tellectual character, and unworthy ofany medal the 
Royal Society could bestow.” 

Mr. Beck is fully aware that other distinguished 
anatomists have formed the same judgment re- 
specting his labours; and he must, long before this 
time, have discovered “ that the highest honours 
of the Royal Society have b en conierred for de- 
stroying and not for displaying the nerves of the 
uterus.”’ Dr. Sharpey and Dr. Todd now also know 
this satisfactorily —I am, &c. RopeRT Leg. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 8th.— Admiral Sir E. Cotrington, V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. Scott Russell ‘On the application of 
certain laws of sound to the construction of build- 
ings.”’ At the commencement of his discourse, Mr. 
Scott Russell read letters referring to the unfitness 
of almost all the large rooms which have been 
built in London for public speaking or public sing- 
ing. In one it was represented that the chorus 
singers, on the opposite side of the orchestra, were 
unable to hear each other. In another, the speaker 
had the sensation of speaking through a wet blanket. 
In another, the walls of the room appeared to carry 
on arunning accompaniment to the singer, but in 
a discordant key. Referring to these iustances of 
the acknowledged unfitness of so many public 
rooms for the purpose for which they were con- 
structed, Mr. S. Russell proposed to consider— 
Ist, the nature of these defects ; 2dly, their causes ; 
and 3dly, what remedies would be most likely to 
counteract them. Characterising a room designed 
for the distinct transmission of sound as a great 
ear-trumpet, the lecturer alleged that, when it 
failed in its purpose, the failure was atcriburable to 
one or more ef the following causes :—1. resonance ; 
2. echo; 3. interference ; 4. rep: tition ; 5. disturbance ; 
6. reverberation. Before addressing himself to the 
details of these defects and their correction, Mr. 
S. Russell adverted to what he described as a phi- 
losophical error in regard to the undulations of 
sound. He denied that there was any analogy be- 
tween the air-wave and the wave caus:d by drop~ 
ping a stone into still water. He asserted that the 
sound-wave was identical with that wave which he 
had previously described as the wave of translation, 
and maintained that this wave, whether in an elas- 
tic or an inelastic fluid, moved with a velocity pro- 
portioned to the depth of the fluid in which it was 
propagated. He contended that there was a great 
difference between the reflection of sound and that 
of light, or of elastic bodies; that, when sound im- 
pinges at a very acute angle on a flat surtace, it is 
not reflected, but that it rolls along the surtace, oc- 
casioning what he has termed a /uteral accumulation, 
This lateral accumulation causes the detect of re- 
sonance—it occurs in oblong rooms whose length is 
disproportioned to their breadth. In these the 
voice of the speaker soon strikes the walls of the 
room at the angle before alluded to, and then be- 
comes dissonant. The remedy in such a case is to 
curve off the end of such a narrow room, as has 
been done in old churches. With regard to the 
disturbance occasioned by echo, it was presumed that 
the sound-wave causing this d: tect might be made 
to escape by interposing obstacles of an irregular 
form at the end of the hall or church where it pre. 
vailed. The defect of interference was ssid to con- 
aist in the effect produced by a voice heard in one 
of two rooms at right angles with each other, these 
rooms not being in certain proportions (as that of 
82 to 24) to each other, When these proportions 
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were deviated from, the sound occasioned some- 
thing like what is technically called a beat. To 
this cause Mr. S. Russell referred the difficulty of 
speaking in a room which was lighted by a high 
lantern. This evil was to be mitigated by placing 
the speaker or singer in the angle formed by the 
two rooms, and by opening doors in those parts of 
the two rooms at which the wave of lateral accu- 
mulation would find the easiest escape. The de- 
fect of repetition was occasioned by the ordinary 
phenomena of reflected sounds; and that of dis- 
turbance by the discordant admixture of other 
sounds, as that of coughing, &c. In this instance 
it is the great object of scientific contrivance to 
catch up and to smother such incongruovs noises. 
Reverberation is a dissonance which only occurs in 
the largest rooms: a striking instance of it is heard 
in the sound produced by the shutting one of the 
outer doors of St. Paul’s. This noise is not the 
effect of reflection, but is a case of lateral accumula- 
tion, occasioned by the sound striking the wall at 
an angle less than 40° In conclusion, Mr. S. 
Russell suggested that the great requisite in rooms 
destined for the harmonious diffusion of sound was 
to prevent reflection from walls by small chambers, 
as the boxes in a theatre; and by arranging the 
audience so that, while no one interferes with the 
other, their persons may, by the mode of their dis- 
tribution, prevent many of the defects already no- 
ticed. He had suggested a curve, which he de- 
scribed as the isacoustic curve, for affording equal fa- 
cility of hearing to every individuul in a large as- 
sembly. This curve had been adopted in the ar- 
rangements for the congregations in the 450 Free 
Churches recently built in Scotland ; and two other 
very dissimilar buildings, both celebrated for easy 
transmission of sound, the Opera House, and the 
Theatre of the Royal Institution, were arranged in 
a very near approximation to this curve.* 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
April 22d.—Mr. Horner, the president, in the chair. 
The following communications were read:—‘ On 
the subdivision of the genus ¢erebratula,” by Mr. 
J. Morris. After describing the subdivisions of 
this genus established by Lamarck, De Blainville, 
Von Buch, and Professor Phillips, and alluding to 
the researches of Dr. Carpenter on the structure of 
shells, the author, agreeing with the latter as to the 
importance of the punctation of the surface in 
the shells in question, states, that on separating the 
two general forms which exist among the ¢ere- 
bratula, that of plicated and smooth species, it will 
be found that the majority of the smooth species 
have a truncated beak and a punctated shell, and, 
on the other hand, a large number of the plicated 
species have an acute beak and a non-punctated 
structure, “ Following out this simple observation, 
in connexion with the other characters before men- 
tioned, we arrive at constant and definite characters 
for two subdivisions of this genus, entirely depen- 
dent on the following general proposition, viz. that 
certain positions of the foramen, with regard to the 
beak, its form and character, and its relation to the 
deltidial area, always accompany the presence or 
absence of a punctated structure.” To these two 
divisions the author applies the terms Epithyride 
and Hypothyride, as suggested by Professor Phil- 
lips; and states that in the epithyride the beak is 
always more or less obliquely truncate, and the 
foramen is in the substance of the dorsal valve, 
while the shells, whether plicated or smooth, have 
a punctated structure, and are generally longer 
than wide. This group includes most of the recent 
species and those of newer geological periods. The 
hypothyrid, on the other hand, have their beaks 
acute and never truncated; the foramen is be- 
low the beak and within the deltidial area; the 
shells are non-punctated, mostly deeply plicated, 
generally wider than they are long, a are most of 
them species met with in the older rocks. The 
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author concluded with some observations on the 
peculiar characters of certain groups of species. 

A notice was next read, “On a group of erect 
fossil trees in the Sydney coal-field of Cape Breton, 
N.S.,” by Mr. R. Brown. The author, in this no- 
tice, described a remarkable instance of the oc- 
currence of a number of the upright stems of trees, 
with their roots and rootlets attached, found at dif- 
ferent levels in the coal-strata of Nova Scotia. 
These trees are of the same. species, and some of 
them are of considerable size: the roots are de- 
scribed by the author as true Stigmariaz.—An ac- 
count of the Dukinfield Sigillaria, communicated 
by Mr. Binney, was then read. It appeared that 
the specimen in question was found in the floor of 
one of the coal-seams, the dip of which was about 
16 inches. The roots, which resembled Stigmariz, 
were apparently connected with a stem believed by 
the author to be a true Sigillaria. The fossils are 
now in the Museum of the Manchester Geological 
Society. The author concludes that the Sigillaria 
was an aquatic plant, and that its roots were the so- 
called Stigmaria. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, PARIS, 

May 4th.—M. Payen read a memoir on coffee, its 
composition and nutritive qualities. He stated 
that the fact upon which Liebig founds his opinion 
as to the slightly nutritive property of coffee, be- 
cause it contains only a small proportion of azo- 
tised matter similar in constitution to allotan or 
tannin, is far from the truth; that an infusion of 
coffee affords several azotised substances tenfold 
more in weight than admitted by Liebig; and that 
they are accompanied, besides, with fatty and sa- 
line substances capable of being assimilated by 
man. M. Payen believes, however, that the im- 
mediate principle of coffee most worthy of interest 
remains still to be revealed: he has extracted it, 
white and crystalline, in its natural state, possess- 
ing the property of imparting an intense green 
colour to 5000 times its weight of aqueous or alco- 
holic liquid. 

The Minister of Marine sent the following :— 
The captain of the ship Le Cayennais, of Nantes, 
reports a shock experienced at sea on the 26th of 
February, in lat. 38° 46’ N. and long. 38° 51’ W. 
It was very probably a submarine earthquake. The 
movement may be compared to the keel of the 
vessel passing over a piece of wood. It lasted 
three seconds. The shock was repeated ten se- 
conds afterwards, and again one minute after that. 

M. Wartmann communicated an account of ex- 
periments which he had made, complementary to 
those of M. Faraday. They shewed the action of 
electricity on calorific radiations. Most of M. 
Wartmann’s experiments were made with a Loca- 
telli or an Argand lamp. He employed piles of 
mica, as a polarising apparatus, mounted like that 
of M. Biot for the polarisation of light. Each 
pile was fixed, as a movable drum-head, at the end 
of a hollow cylinder, so that their planes could be 
brought to any angle in relation to each other or 
with the axis of the tube; for each couple of piles 
it is necessary to determine the angle of their sur 
face with the incident rays that gives the maximum 
of polarisation. Rock salt was placed in the cylin- 
dric tube between the two piles of mica, the planes 
of which were placed at right angles. The electri- 
cal arrangements used by M. Wartmann were, a 
Bunsen’s pile of 52 elements, and a Grove’s bat- 
tery of 30 couples. The current was made to pass 
either through helices of thick wire occupying the 
part of the tube where the diathermal salt is, or 
through divers electro-magnets, upon the poles of 
which the same tube is so fixed that they may act 
separately or simultaneously. The only thermo- 
meter sufficiently sensible was the thermo-electric 
pile. According to circumstances, two different 
theometers were employed: in one the system of 
needles made only one oscillation in 28 seconds. 
The rheometer was placed out of the sphere of the 
attraction of the electro-magnetic instruments; 
those of M. Wartmann requiring a distance of 15 





—: 
metres. The —— polar wires which divide th 
thermo-electric pile were disposed perpendicularly 
so as to lessen as much as possible the induced cur. 
rent which almost always affects the needles, ‘The 
final result of each experiment was deduced from 
the deviation of a fixed index. 

Every thing being arranged as above, the ther. 
mo-electric pile is masked, to exclude every extra. 
neous ray, and a bundle of heat is made to fall 
upon it. This bundle is polarised by the pile of 
mica at the anterior part of the tube; it Passes in 
this state the diathermal substance, then it Passes 
the second pile of mica, where it is partly extin. 
guished, and comes finally to affect the pile and 
produce a certain deviation inthe rheometer. When 
this has become stationary, the electro-magnetic 
influence is put on. Immediately the needle jg 
moved to another position. If the voltaic circuit 
be then broken, the needle returns to its former 
place. Thus the plane of polarisation of the cal. 
orific radiation is turned. The greatest deviation 
yet obtained by M. Wartmann is from four to five 
degrees; itis ordinarily less. The values of the 
rotation, however, found by MM. Faraday, Pouil- 
let, Bottger, &c., for rays of light completely po- 
larised, were always low, although observed with 
apparatus ofextremesensibility. Besides, M. Wart. 
mann says, there exists to his knowledge no means 
of polarisation applicable to his experiments which 
do not leave a large portion of heat unpolarised, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
THE address delivered by the president, Mr. Hal- 
lam, at the anniversary meeting, was, on the mo- 
tion of the Earl of Clare, seconded by Mr. L. Hayes 
Petit, ordered to be printed; and not only the 
members, but the public generally, will thus be 
enabled to peruse the just and interesting critical 
remarks made by so high an authority on the lite- 
rary characters of individuals who had been lost to 
the society within the past year. He began with 
Archdeacon Todd, a much respected veteran in 
literature, and a colleague who had contributed 
largely to the library around them. He dwelt 
upon his laborious researches in illustration of 
literary as well as of ecclesiastical history, his con- 
tributions to poetical criticism, in editions of Spen- 
ser and Milton, and particularly his enlargement 
of the standard dictionary of our language; all 
which had raised him to an honourable position 
among the learned of the present age. His read- 
ing in English literature, he observed, was most 
extensive; and in all his publications might be 
traced the marks ofa plain and clear understand- 
ing, combined with an honest desire of speaking 
nothing but the truth, He was never found to 
misrepresent any thing, or to throw by design a 
deceitful colouring over his narration; and his 
little pamphlet on the beaten subject of the Icon 
Basiliké had, in Mr. H.’s opinion, removed the 
only plausible ground on which the advocates of 
its authenticity, as the production of Charles the 
First, were wont to rest, by demonstrating that 
the style of the Icon, far from being unlike that of 
Bishop Gauden, exhibited a remarkable similitude, 
sometimes in the most unusual phrases, to that of 
his acknowledged works. 

The editions of Spenser and Milton were monu- 
ments of the Archdeacon’s indefatigable diligence. 
If he was not endowed with the highest qualities 
of a critic in poetry, he knew how to illustrate 
those writers from his copious stores; and, espe- 
cially in the case of Spenser, possessed all the es- 
sential qualities of an useful commentator, None, 
however, of his publications had been more cele- 
brated than his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
Yet it was not, perhaps, that to which we should 
assign pre-eminence. Labour, indeed, it displayed, 
and philological learning was abundantly poure 
forth; nor could it be denied that, relatively 
the derivation of words and the obsolete portion 
of our language, Archdeacon Todd brought to this 
undertaking a better-stored mind than his illustri- 
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ous predecessor. But having laid down to himself 
apparently no definite rule as to the admission of 
words, he had permitted a new and barbarous cur- 
rency to pass as the national coin ; or, by the tri- 
fing authorities which he sometimes quoted, seem- 
ed to hold that the privilege of inventing additions 
tothe English language is as much our birthright 
as the common law. His Dictionary had thus 
vastly exceeded in size that of Dr. Johnson; and 
its merits were such, that no scholar, or even pri- 
vate man, thought himself well off without it. 

The next member referred to was Mr. James 
Millengen, one of the royal associates named at the 
foundation of the society, and since admitted among 
the honorary members. Mr. Millengen was one of 
the most distinguished archeologists of his age, and 
his name and fame were as extensively known and 
appreciated on the Continent asin his own country. 
It might be truly said that the whole life of this 
gentleman, from childhood to the hour of his death, 
was spent in an uninterrupted study of the finest 
productions of Greek and Roman art, but more 
especially of the former; and his greatest delight 
and almost constant occupation were to trace the 
fost apposite and instructive illustrations of an- 
cient art in all its branches, in the works of the 
poets, philosophers, and historians of Greece. His 
ardent pursuit of this object made him a very acute 
and general scholar, although he did not cultivate 
his classical attainments as a verbal critic or as a 
philologist. Mr. Millengen’s works were nume- 
rous, and all of them still maintained their claim to 
a position amongst the most valuable and useful of 
their class, and were referred to as authorities along 
with those of Winckelmann, Heyne, Visconti, and 
Bittiger. To his labours also the society owed 
some of the most interesting communications pub- 
lished in its Transactions. Although his attention 
was at various times directed to other branches of 
archeology, he had devoted himself in particular 
to the study of the fictile and painted vases of anti- 
quity, and of the coins of Greece ; and it was much 
tobe regretted that his numismatic works are com- 
paratively of small extent. The very high estima- 
tion in which his Sylloge of Unedited Coins, and his 
Considerations on the Numismatics of Ancient Italy, 
were held by the best judges of this difficult and 
extensive branch of archeology, shewed what we 
might have expected, had he been able to complete 
his intentions on this subject. 

Mr. Hallam now came to a distinguished friend 
ofhis own, the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere, 
who was educated at Eton, where, in 1786, he be- 
tame one of the principal writers in the Microcosm, 
in which Mr. Canning and the late Mr. Robert 
Smith were associated with him. Nor was this 
the only indication of early talent given by Mr. 
Frere. He translated, while at Eton, the song on 
Athelstan’s victory at Brunsbury, from the Saxon 
Chronicle, into the English of the lith century, 
with so much spirit and so fine a perception of the 
ld style, that Mr. Ellis, in his Specimens of Ancient 

English Poetry, justly observed, that few would be- 
lieve it to have been the work of an Eton school- 
boy. Mr, Frere was afterwards at Cambridge, and, 
settling in London, took an active part, about 1797, 
inthe Anti-Jacobin newspaper, which first rendered 
his name familiar to the public. In that brilliant 
Monument of wit and ingenuity the share of Mr. 
Frere was among the most conspicuous; and it 
was known that two of the most successful jeux 
esprit in that collection—the ‘ Loves of the Tri- 
angles” and the German Play—came from his pen, 
with the exception of some lines in the former, 
Which might have been claimed by Mr. Ellis or by 
ne Canning. In the style of satirical parody very 
ittle a our language had been superior. The 
Loves of the Triangles” had the effect of completely 
and finally annihilating the reputation of a poet 
Whom the public had elevated to an undue height, 
and, with its usual fickleness, began too indiscri- 

mately to depreciate. 
t. Frere’s embassy to Spain in 1802 was next 


in 1809, he did not again enter into public life, but 
continued for several years in London, enjoying 
the most refined society, both in the political and 
literary classes. He married, in 1816, the Dow- 
ager Countess of Errol, and ultimately took up his 
residence at Malta. Except once, in the year 1826, 
he never visited his native country; but, in the 
island which he chose for his abode, he not only 
lived under the rule of the British crown, but en- 
joyed the intercourse of many of his countrymen, 
sometimes of his friends, who made a short sojourn 
there after it became an intermediate resting-place 
on the voyage to Greece or Egypt. It was at 
Malta that Mr. Frere died, in the beginning of the 
present year, at the advanced age of seventy- five. 

The chief literary amusement of Mr. Frere’s lat- 
ter years had been poetical translation, for which 
he was by nature singularly fitted. In Southey’s 
Chronicle of the Cid would be found a long extract 
from the old Spanish poem on that hero, with a 
translation by Mr. Frere. He had the art of pre- 
serving spirit without losing accuracy beyond al- 
most any translator that could be named; and he 
had never displayed this excellence more eminently 
than in rendering the rude and bold descriptions 
of the undiscovered father of Spanish poetry. Many 
years afterwards, he undertook the very difficult 
task of giving an English dress to Aristophanes: 
several of that poet’s comedies in part, and proba- 
bly one entirely, were printed for private distribu- 
tion, in a loose metrical version, which displayed 
the characteristic merits of Mr. Frere’s style. Not 
many years since Mr. Frere printed at Malta a 
translation of Theognis, in which he evinced his 
critical acuteness in explaining and arranging the 
text, and throwing light on the history of an ancient 
and obscure poet. This he called Theognis Restitu- 
tus, a title not inappropriate to the extent of his re- 
searches. His latest undertaking was a metrical 
version of the Psalms from the original Hebrew, of 
which he had latterly acquired an adequate know- 
ledge. It was held by those who had seen it to be 
not unworthy of his former reputation. 

But it was not by translation alone that the name 
of Mr. Frere became conspicuous in the literature 
of the present age. Endowed by nature witha racy 
humour almost peculiarly his own, and a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, he published, under the name of 
Whistlecraft, a singularly original and lively poem, 
which in the next edition bore the title of The 
Monks and the Giants. It might be fairly called 
original, relatively at least to our own language, 
though Pulci was undoubtedly the model which he 
had in view. Lord Byron was so great an admirer 
of the psendo-Whistlecraft, that this poem was un- 
derstood to have suggested his own Beppo, though 
there is no very striking resemblance either in the 
subject or the manner of treating it. The humour 
of The Monks and the Giants was a little too much 
out of the common way to attract every reader; 
but in this, as in all his writings, Mr. Frere ob- 
tained suffrages more valuable from their weight 
than their numbers. 

Mr. Frere was a classical scholar of high merit. 
Early accustomed to Latin composition, his facility 
of imitation could not but render him successful in 
that walk of poetry. The few Latin verses known 
to be his, breathed his usual vigour and good taste. 
Finally, he observed that Mr. Frere was beloved 
as well as admired by his numerous friends to an 
extent which the sincerity, generosity, and eleva- 
tion of his character fully deserved. 

The Rev. John Hodgson, author of some Local 
Histories, and of the Life of Richard Dawes, was 
merely alluded to as the last in this commemoration 
of the dead; and the president turned to take a 
brief survey of the labours of the society since last 
anniversary, wherein had been shewn unabated di- 
ligence in the prosecution of researches into the 
antiquities of Greece and Egypt. Perhaps it might 
be wished that the Royal Society of Literature, 
according to the spirit in which it was instituted, 
should embrace a larger compass than it had lat- 





tibed; after which, and his return to England 





copious banquet in its Transactions. But the re~ 
gret that it had not accomplished other objects 
must not render them forgetful of what had been 
attained, or ungrateful to those by whose learning 
and acuteness it had profited so much. 

The second volume of the Biographia Literaria, 
comprehending the Anglo-Norman period, was 
ready for distribution. It must depend upon the 
public whether the society would find the continu- 
ance of this work compatible with its resources. The 
legacy of 5000/. bequeathed by the late Dr. Rich- 
ards for the publication of inedited mss., had not 
hitherto been in any manner appropriated; but the 
council had this important subject under consider=- 
ation, and in due time would publish manuscripts 
of such length and value as the interest of this sum 
would afford, for the benefit of members. 

The recently adopted measure of lowering the 
annual subscription, as well as the fee on admission, 
was recommended by the council on much deliber- 
ation. It had at least the advantage of rendering 
the society accessible, without pecuniary inconve- 
nience, to a larger number of literary men; and, as 
a mere question of finance, it already promised 
rather to augment than diminish their resources. 
In conclusion Mr. H. express his hope, that future 
addresses should have to congratulate the hearers 
on such an accession in numbers to the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature as the aims which it had in view, 
and the diligence with which it had pursued them, 
entitled it to expect from an intellectual and inquir- 
ing nation. 

Thursday, 14th.— The Bishop of St. David's 
(Dr. Thirlwall), and Bolton Corney, Esq., were 
elected members; and an interesting paper on 
Troubadour literature was read by Mr. Hamilton, 
of which we shall give a full report. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISPUTES.* 
12th May, 1846. 
Str,—I have only just seen the statement you 
have made, that I imputed motives to Mr. Petti- 
grew in his introduction of Sir F. Madden’s name 
at the Society of Antiquaries. This is not true, I 
did not impute motives; it is consequently untrue 
that the members expressed their dissent to 
imputations. I complained that Mr. Pettigrew 
brought a charge against Sir F. Madden without 
intimating to him his intention, and giving him an 
opportunity of meeting the charge. As part (though 
only part) of the Saxon fund was contributed by the 
Society of Antiquaries, any member had a right to 
require a statement of the accounts, but the intro~ 
duction of Sir F. Madden’s name was quite unne~ 
cessary. As it is well known that Sir F. Madden 
has long been in a very bad state of health and 
great bodily pain, and also been suffering severe 
domestic affliction in the loss of two children, it 
did appear to me that the bringing forward a charge 
against him was unfeeling as it was unnecessary 
and uncourteous.—Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp HawkKINs. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
May 13th. Meeting of the Council.— Twelve new 
associates were elected, including Lord Howden, 
and Mrs. Mills of Lexden Park, Colchester. Lord 
Howden was also elected a patron of the association, 
The Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley was elected a member 
of the council, in the place made vacant by the death 
of the Hon. Ridley Colborne. A wish having been 
intimated to place the association in more immedi+ 
ate connexion with the hydrographical department 





* Answerable for every thing that appears in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, we insert this tardy letter trom Mr. Hawkins, 
of the British Museum, as he considers it to be required 
for the sake of truth and justice. But referring to o 
No. 1528, page 404, we confess we can see no essential di 
ference between our report and his contradiction. We 
cannot account for Mr. Pettigrew’s rising to deny impue 
tations \query motives ?) ascribed to him, if nothing of the 
kind had occurred in Mr. Hawkins’ speech; and as t 
gentleman rose with much warmth on the occasion, we 
are inclined to think that expressions fell from him whi 
went farther than the explanation his memory now pef+ 


terly done, and afford the lovers of philology a more | mits to fancy correct.—Ld. L. G. 
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of the Admiralty, and a willingness by that body 
to survey carefully the ancient sites which may 


average of three papers per evening méeting. The 
society had enrolled upwards of 200 members, 
g whom were all the great Orientalists of this 





come under the observation of the jation, 
Capt. Beecher, R.N., was elected secretary of the 
association for that particular department of its 
operations, and, by virtue of his office, a member 
of the council. 

A very considerable number of communications 
were laid before the meeting, most of which were, 
from pressure of business, necessarily passed over 
somewhat briefly. Among the most interesting 
was a Jetter from Mr. Artis of Castor, who had care- 
fully examined many of the fragments of Roman 
pottery brought home by the party who visited the 
Upchurches marshes last week, and who describes 
their researches as being of the greatest import- 
ance, and urges a continuation of them. Heshews 
that this pottery was made by various methods, and 
that it throws great light on the processes employed 
by the Roman potters. He says that some of it 
was probably burnt with sedge peat, and it isa sin- 
gular fact (and totally unknown to Mr. Artis), that 
the gentlemen who last week visited the site ob- 
served in many places, among and underneath the 
pottery, remains of what appeared to have been 
sedge, or some article of that kind. This interest- 
ing and satisfactory communication will be read at 
the public meeting next Wednesday. 

The Rev. A. W. Browne, vicar of Pytchley, Nor- 
thamptonshire, communicated an account, with il- 
Justrations, of an ancient place of interment, British 
or late Roman, explored in that parish. Mr, Ed- 
mond Peel exhibited a gold ring, set with a ruby, 
found in a bog in the county of Roscommon, Ire- 
land. It was judged by some members to be me- 
dieval. Mr. Lindsay, of Cork, sent a rubbing, 


accompanied with some observations, of an in- 
scription on a bell found at Bristol—the inscrip- 
tion appears to be— 

© TV MARIA IOHIS ANIMA HORNE TVE CONSERVA. 
Mr. Huggins communicated a paper on Sefton 
Mr. H. Moody, of Win- 


Church, in Lancashire. 
chester, sent a few out of about two thousand 
Roman coins, found some days ago in Micheldever 
wood, about six miles from Winchester, near the 
Roman road leading to Silchester, among founda- 
tions, apparently part of a building, and promised 
to send an account of other articles discovered 
with them. They are chiefly of Theodorus, Arca- 
dius, Honorius, and the later emperors, Mr. 
Wright exhibited various interesting documents 
relating to the preparations for defence against the 
Spanish armada, communicated by the Rev. L. B. 
Larking and Mr. M. A. Lower, which will form 
the subject of a paper to be read at the next 
public meeting. Mr. Wake Smart communicated 
through Mr. Chaffers a drawing and description of 
a very curious Norman font, in the church of Mary 
Church, near Torquay, Devon. Mr. Wright an- 
nounced from Mr. Lower a rubbing of an inscribed 
date in Sussex, of the year 1445, in the so-called 
Arabian numerals, and of similar dates from other 
parts of the country; it is proposed to give a paper 
on the subject of such dates, and the council in- 
vites the communication of rubbings, or accurate 
drawings of any such dates which appear older 
than the period of the Reformation. Mr. Clarke, 
of Saffron Walden, communicated a drawing of a 
singular sculptured figure of St. Mi¢hael, appa- 
rently of the fifteenth century, recently duz up on 
the site of Barnwell Priory, near Cambridge. Of 
the other papers laid before the council, several 
had been brought forward at the previous public 
meeting. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
April 23d.—(The second annual general mecting). 
Dr. J. Lee in thechair. Mr. Ainsworth, the hono- 
rary secretary, read the usual report of the progress, 
present condition, and prospects of the society ; 
which report was of a very favourable character. 
Since the last anniversary meeting, fifty-one com- 
munications— many of the highest interest, and 
of a learned character—had been read, being an 





country. The names of the Rev. Samuel Lee, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and of Mr. W. H. Black, assistant-keeper of the 
public records, were added to the council, from 
which Mr. Charles Fiott Barker, Mr. Robert Hay, 
and Mr. N. G. Mussabini, retired. 

April 28th.—Mr. T. Wright in the chair. Impres- 
sions of Egyptian seals, one bearing the name of 
Cheops, the other belonging to the Memnonian era, 
were presented by the Rev. Mr. Spain, who had just 
arrived from Egypt. ‘The first part of a paper was 


then read by Mr. J.J. Scole, “ On the pyramids of | 


Egypt.” This paper was illustrated by a beautiful 
series ofarchitectural and general drawings. The 
author entered into an interesting and detailed de- 
scription of the structure of the pyramids, and the 
uses to which they have been supposed to have been 
applied, commencing with that of Cheops, the di- 
mensions and structure of which, its interior cham- 
bers, air-passages, portcullises, &c., were minutely 
described, with details of the operations and dis- 
coveries of Colonel Wyse, Mr. Caviglia, and Bel- 
zoni, the operations of the Saracens as recorded 
by Abdullatif, and the opinions of the ancients 
from Herodotus upwards. The structure and the 
history of the discoveries made in the second and 
third pyramids were also similarly described. 

Mr. Sharpe made some detailed remarks upon 
the history of Egypt in reference to the pyramids, 
and dwelt particularly upon the wars of the kings 
of Marphis with those cf Thebes, and the shepherd 
kings, as influencing their position. 

Mr. Buckingham remarked, that the pyramids 
were erected in a barren spot that they might not 
usurp soil available to agricultural purposes, and 
that they reposed on rock, and had assumed the 
pyramidal form in order to ensure the greatest 
possible durability, which was connected with the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, inasmuch as the great 
object was to preserve the body entire for the re- 
turn of the soul after the lapse ofits cycle of trans- 
migrations. Mr. B. also added, that the contents 
of the great pyramid were so vast, that the three 
millions of tons of British shipping could not carry 
away one-half of the structure, which contained 
sufficient material to build a wall six feet high all 
round France. 

Mr. Cullimore detailed the possible astronomical 
purposes of the pyramids:—That the inclination of 
the sides of the great pyramid corresponded with 
the altitude of the sun when entering Scorpio on 
the first day of the Egyptian year, and that in the 
19th century before Christ @ Draconis, the polar 
star of that period, was, according to Herschel, 
visible through the gallery, where it would be re- 
visible after the lapse of a revolution of the equi- 
noxes, computed by the Egyptians at 25,000 years, 
but at 35,000 or 36,000 by astronomers, and which 
bore reference or the religious tenets of the ancient 
Egyptians in regard to the duration of the metem- 
psychosis. 

Mr. Loaden argued that the pyramids were not 
original designs, but had gradually been reared by 
accumulating tombs over one or more original se- 
pulchres in the rock. 

May 12th —Mr. S. Sharp in the chair. Dr. Lee 
read a letter from Captain Newbold, travelling in 
Syria, to the Rev.G. Renouard. The captain tra- 
velled from Antioch to Jior Shoqr by the western 
mountains, and visited the ruins of early Christi- 
anity on the slopes of the Jibal Reiha, and those 


‘of Apamea, near Kal’ah Mudik, The captain was 


not aware that these had been previously visited 
by European travellers. In crossing the Ansain 
mountains the captain ascertained the sources of 
the Eleutherus, east of Kal’ah al Hosn? and found 
thermal springs at Al Burak. From Damascus 
our traveller penetrated the Haouran by Ezra, 
Salem, and Suwaiydi, crossing from the latter to 
Mezarib, a few miles Nn. of which are traces of a 
city, close by a mound, called Tel Ashtarah, which 





a 
he conceives to be the site of Ashtaroth, the capital 
of Og, king of Basan. Hence he proceeded to Up 
Kais, Kifr Inji, Ajilun Suf, and Jarush, and back 
again to Taybi, crossing the Jordan to Nazareth 
and thence proceeding onwards to Jerusalem, From 
Jerusalem the traveller visited the Dead Sea, which 
he found to present a temperature of 17°5, the air 
being in the shade 69°, and the Jordan 68°, 

The conclusion of a memoir by Mr. J. J. Scoleg 
“ On the pyramids of Egypt,” was then read. [tig 
impossible to give an analysis of this paper withig 
any moderate limits, as it comprised a most com. 
plete and detailed account of all the pyramids, jp 
reference to their position, dimensions, structure 
and supposed uses. The reading of this memoir 
created much interest, as it was also illustrated by 
a complete series of maps, drawings, views, sections, 
and architectural elevations, 


THE LITERARY FUND 
ANNIVERSARY was observed on Wednesday, at 
Freemasons’ Hall, the Bishop of Lincoln in the 
chair, and a number of distinguished churchmen 
and others occupying the dais. Among these were 
the Bishops of Llandaff and Ripon; the Deans ef 
Westminster and Chichester; Archdeacons Burney, 
Wilberforce, Thorpe, and Manning; the Rev. Drs, 
Bloomfield, Major, Mortimer, Tait, and Russell; 
the Rev. Mcssrs, T. Carter, Hessey, Dupuis, Wins- 
low, &c.; the Chevalier Bunsen, Lords Curzon 
and D. Stuart, Sirs H. Inglis, W. Chatterton, W. 
Ross, H. Eliis, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Walter, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Longman, Mr. W. Tooke, Captains 
Beaufort and Johns, Major ,S. Clarke, Sergeant 
Talfourd, &c. The usual loyal and patriotic toasts 
were emphatically given from the chair. Dr. Russell 
warmly advocated the claims of the society, pane- 
gyrised its proceedings from its institution to the 
present day, and read a liberal list of subscriptions. 
The Bishop of Llandaff, Captain Jolns, Sir H. 
Inglis, Mr. Walter, the Bishop of Ripon, the Prus- 
sian Minister, Mr. Hallam, Archcn. Manning, the 
Dean of Westminster, Sergeant Talfourd, Lord D, 
Stuart, and others, severally addressed the com- 
pany in proposing or replying to the different 
toasts; and the meeting finally broke up after the 
enjoyment of a very satisfactory anniversary. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.— Statistical, 8 P.1.; Chemical, 8 p.m. ; Medi- 
eal, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. ; Pharmaceutical (an- 
niversary meeting), 11 a.m. ; 

Wednesday.—Gevlogical, 8} 1.m.; British Archaeological, 
83 p.m.; Royal Literary Fund, 3 e.m. 

Thursday. — Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Friday. — Royal Institution (Sir R. I. Murchison, “On 
northern drift and erratic blocks’), 8} P.M.; Philological 
(anniversary meeting), 7 P.M. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued.] 

Tere are several of our Royal Academicians 
besides Mr, Turner who seem to follow eccentric 
courses, and run a race peculiar to themselves. 
Among these Nos, 12 and 23 are specimens, by J. 
J. Chalon: the first, “ The Birth of Christ an- 
nounced to the Shepherds;” and the last, “A 
Morning Drive round the Ramparts of Utrecht 
Both of them are such strange compositions that we 
must apply the word genius to them in the sense It 
is often used by common people, that is, to meal 
extraordinary anomalies, unlike any thing or any 
body else. They are truly caprices of art, wherein 
certain high qualities are so patched with absurdi- 
ties that we can make nothing of them for unre- 
served admiration. The last has a wonderful atmo- 
spheric effect, and the formal features of the walls 
and night drive with artificial light are, their 
way, masterly efforts of art. 

Nos. 172, 190, 216, and four-or five others, by 
James Ward, R.A., come under a similar category: 
The last No., “ Quietude disturbed,” is 4 flock as 
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different from nature as can be imagined; and we 
wonder what whim could have possessed our once 
fine animal painter thus to travesty the animal 
creation. But at 511 we trace the secret. It is his 
portrait painted by himself; and the patriarchal 
white beard at once explains that it is old age and 
a yet exuberant and wild imagination which turn 
the grave to the (partly) farcical. 

No. 125. “ Psyche wafted over the mountains by 
Zephyrus.” H. Howard, R.A.—Is painted after 
the manner and in the colours of a Pompeiian fresco. 
—568, “Garden of the Hesperides,” is in a style 
we are unable to describe. 

No. 107. “ A Neapolitan Boy and Girl dancing 
the Tarentella.”’ T. Uwins, R.A.—A spirited and 
characteristic group, in a mellow tone of colour, 
with genuine Italian scenery, and a true Italian sky. 
With much variety there is perfect harmony; and 
the whole is a pleasant and lively specimen of the 
artist. 116, “ An Italian Cottage-door,” is another 
pretty piece; and 117, “Cupid and Psyche,” a higher 
flight, painted for Prince Albert, is a happy com- 
position of poetic beauty. But Mr. Uwins’ chief 
work is 300, “* Making a Nun.” The lady abbess is 
cutting off the luxuriant golden hair of a lovely girl, 
who seems formed by nature to delight the living 
world, instead of being doomed to the austere soli- 
tude of the convent cell. The cruel ceremony is 
treated with much feeling, and the ripe and dazzling 
beauty of the unfortunate neophyte impressively 
contrasted with the pale sisterhood and shroud-like 
garments in which she is about to be enveloped and 
become one of them. 

No. 67. “ Scene from Rederick Random.” C. R. 
Leslie,R.A.—Excellently painted, full ofthe Smollett 
character, admirably costumed for pictorial effect, 
and skilfully executed in every part. There is 
perhaps a little sombre sameness in the mourning 
colours, but the distribution of light and shade is 
s0 felicitous as quite to overpower the tendency to 
monotony. We do not rejoice in too many sub- 
jects taken from books, but where they are realised 
tothe eye as by the master hand of Leslic, they 
become delightful and permanent ornaments wher- 
ever a taste for the art presides. 171, ‘ Mother 
and Child,” is truth and nature, a charming little 
production, and touching in the highest degree; 
maternal fondness was never more fondly ex- 
pressed. And 355, “ Portrait of Charles Dickens 
in the character of Bobadil,” a perfect likeness of 
the popular author, when he indulged his fancy for 
the stage on a mission of charity. The vigour of 
the drawing, the humour of the character, and the 
admirable painting of all the accessories, render 
this a first-rate picture for dramatic interest. 

No. 134. ‘* The Departure,” a scene in Circassia. 
Sir W. Allan, R.A.—An armed warrior on bis noble 
steed departing from his dark-eyed lady love, who 
views him sorrowfully from her balcony. In such 
affairs Sir William is well known to be quite at 
home; and this is a proof of it. 

No. 401. “ A portrait of Mohun Lal,” by the 
same, is an elevated likencss of this celebrated Mir- 
uh, whose publications on Eastern subjects and 
mixture in London society have made him familiar 
amongst us, 


NEW WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 

Our first review of this pleasant Gallery, a fort- 
night ago, was left with the promise of a farther 
Notice; which is, indeed, justly due to the numerous 
agreeable features of which it is composed. Going 
along with the catalogue, the first artist whom we 
have not mentioned, and who claims to be named, 
is Mr, W. H. Kearney, the painter of several clever 
landscapes and genre pictures, but who has parti- 
cularly attracted us by his No. 253, “* Noncontent,”’ 
the expression of which is perfect, the accessories 
of the right order and amount, and the general tone 
Most appropriate, 

No, 84, “ Evening,” G. Dodgson, is a sample of 
teveral charming little pieces, extremely natural in 
tolour and disposition. 

No. 78, “Thread the Needle,” No, 106, * The 





Piper.” J. Absolon.—Mr. Absolon deals with fami- 
liar life and daily habits; and in this line produces 
those subjects which are so sure to gratify the gene- 
ral taste of spectators who do not look beyond for 
higher qualities in art. There is a family resem- 
blance in all these clever things; No. 186, “ The 
Spinning Wheel,” is perhaps the best, and very 
clever. 

No. 127, ‘‘ East Indiaman with Troops, Spit- 
head,” 7. S. Robins, is a true and effective scene. 
The naval portion is picturesque, and the sea ably 
painted: see also No. 214, “ Blowing hard in the 
Downs.” 

No. 126, ‘‘ Lancaster, Evening,’’ H. Maplestone, 
and others from the same hand, are skilfully treated, 
and display good atmospheric and natural effects. 

No. 190, *‘ Haddon Hall from the Terrace,” is 
one of the happiest examples of Mr. J. Chase, and 
as neatly touched and clear and accurate as such a 
subject could be made within such a space. 

We must now return to Mr. J. J. Jenkins, to di- 
rect attention to his 196, ‘‘Watteau showing his 
Sketches to two Ladies.”’ It is like the pencil of 
Watteau himself for the ease of the figures and 
the colouring of costume: one of the prettiest com- 
positions in the Gallery. 

M+. Howse also deserves an additional note to 
point out the merits of his sweet small landscapes, 
223, 244, 263, 276, and the last is a graceful view 
on the Rhine; and near it hangs 279, “ Dartmoor, 
a passing shower,” a fine example of, at least, equal 
taste and sweetness, by Mr. H. Jutsum. 

No. 320, “ Head of a Country Girl,” is a most 
identical specimen of Mr. A. Penley’s talent in this 
line; and No. 316, another of Mr. C. H. Weigall's 
in the portraiture of poultry, an amusing little 
thing. 

No. 334, “ Idleness,” calls upon us to mention 
Mr. W. Lee with praise for his rural frolics: some- 
what too much alike. 

No. 349, “ Peonies.”’ Mrs. Margetis.—One of this 
lady’s wonderfully rich productions; certainly un- 
surpassed by any artist. 

No. 47, “ Beddgelert,’ HZ. C. Pidgeon, 49, and his 
other works, have much merit; his scenery is han- 
dled with great freedom, and his effects in the dis- 
tance, where clouds or mists ar» called in, throw 
his foregrounds into strong contrast. 

No. 150, ‘‘ Lochlomond,” W. Teldin, is rather 
dark, but a fine subject, and the sky of the true 
mixed Highland character of fair and foul. 

Of fair contributors we must compliment Miss 
F. and L. Corbaux, Mrs. Harrison, Miss Setchell, Miss 
F’. Steers, and conclude with repeating that, espe- 
cially in subjects best suited to this style of art, 
the present exhibition is worthy of very high com- 
mendation. 


MR. LOUGH’S SCULPTURE. 
Tuts admired artist, not having sent any contribu- 
tion to the R. A. cellar this year, has thrown open 
his studio during several days, and invited the pub- 
lic to inspect his recent works.* These consist of 
a whole-length statue of Prince Albert, commis- 
sioned for the vestibule of Lloyd’s, at the Royal 
Exchange, and executed with all the skill and feel- 
ing of which an individual figure is susceptible in 
the hands of pre-eminent art. The position is 
exceedingly easy and graceful; and the head at 
once simple and dignified. The likeness is excel- 
lent, and the expression of the countenance very 
pleasing; whilst the taste displayed in the costume 
and arrangement of the drapery renders the whole 
design, notwithstanding the qualities to which we 
have alluded (ease, simplicity, and naturalness), at 
the same time elevated and imposing. Mr. Lough 
has executed, as a companion to this (and if there 
be a niche in the grand mart of Britain’s commerce 
where such a production could be placed, they ought 





* In addition to these days, we were informed that the 
studio would cuntinue open from two to halt-past six 
o’clock every Wednesday and Saturday till the 6th of June; 
and that no other introductign was necessary but the pre- 
sentation of a private card, 





never to be separated), a statue of her Majesty, 
which he has designated and surrounded with em- 
blems as “ the Island Queen.” The draping of this 
resemblance of royalty is of the most beautiful de- 
scription, and, as far as we can remember, unique in. 
modern sculpture, recalling a sense of the most 
effective in the best period of Greece. Yet it 
appears to be as original as it is striking; sweep- 
ing round the form in delightful curve-lines, and 
imparting a softness to the whole, which is sin- 
gularly feminine and appropriate. The head is 
crowned with an oak-leaf circle, and a fair star 
in the centre above the brow; and at the feet, par- 
tially concealed by the robe, is the ornamented 
prow of an ancient vessel: all charmingly disposed 
for composition, and typical of the Island Queen. 
It is truly a splendid conception for a naval peo- 
pie, and a trophy which any maritime body might 
be proud to possess.* ‘The monument to Southey 
for Keswick Church is very affecting in its pale 
marble finish. The effigy of the poet is recum- 
bent, the likeness finely animated and exalted, and 
the limbs covered with graceful folds. One hand is 
laid upoy an open book. The shrine is worthy of 
the bard, and will attract many pilgrim steps to the 
village fane where it will so fitly commemorate 
departed genius. There are other pieces, but we 
will only mention an Ariel, an exquisite translation 
of the immortal Shakspere into a sculptured mould. 
The tricksy spirit is under the blossom that hangs 
on the bough, and his light footsteps bend not the 
heads of the cowslips in the field. The modelling 
of the boy is life itself, and the countenance one of 
those happy conceptions which can only emanate 
from high intellect, the gift of nature, but also 
highly cultivated in the knowledge of art. It is 
out of this that the pure and grand start into ex- 
istence; and the meretricious, the conventional, 
and, in such subjects, the theatrical, find no room. 
We know not when we have been more gratified 
with the embodiment of a Shaksperian creation. 
It realises our idea of one of the sweet Willy’s- 
eweetest fancies. 


ON THE GLASS OF THE ANCIENTS.F 


Tue ancients found, or attempted to find, whatever 
the difficulty of the undertaking, all things that 
could offer either beauty or variety to man’s eye. 
Among other interesting things they discovered 
glass, and they carried the art of making it to a per- 
fection which their posterity are very far from ever 
having attained. I shall not speak of the vases, cups 
of all kinds, and utensils of all sorts, which are to 
be seen in the museum of Herculaneum and other 
museums in Europe, and which are from time to 
time dug out of Hetruscan{ and Roman tombs; 
they are specimens of most exquisite workmanship, 
turned, sometimes, with ornaments in relief that 
are the loveliest and most surprising things that 
cen be seen. But I must here notice that they 
wrought bassi rilievi in glass (Passeri Lucerne fic- 
tilis, tab. Ixxi. p. 67; Strabo, Sylv. lib. 1, c. 5, line 
42), and even large columns: such, says Pliny, were 
the columns of the Scaurus Theatre (H. N. xxxvi. 
15, 11; vide Goguet della Origine delle Leggi delle 
4rti, vol. ii. p. 11, lib. 11, c. 11, art. the 34, about 
the end); and such were also the columns recorded 





* We would respectfully suggest to the subscribers of 
Lloyd's the expediency of making it a monument of their 
loyalty and affection.—Ed. L. G. 

+ We print this /iferatim as written by M. Campanari, 
whose composition in English is very creditable to his 
talents; and we would not lessen his high archeological 
authority by venturing to alter his style or- words. — 


+ I have myself found in the tombs of Vulcia many of 
these cups and vases: some of them were not more than 
an inch, or even half an inchdeep. Some of these, as well 
as some amphors in glass, made to imitate fused mosaics, 
can be seen in Mr. Hertz’s collection; they were no doubt 
found in little children’s tombs, as 1 myself have found 
them in several instances in the tombs of Vulcia; in one 
of which, never opened or searched by others, | discovered 
the skeleton of a child seven or eight years old: around 
it were placed small cups, plates, and two small vases, 
elegantly paiated, and in size proportionate to the age of 
the little deceased, 
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by the author of the Ricognizioni, lib. 7, c. 12, 13, 
and 26; although Cotelerio thinks otherwise. I 
need not mention the glass mosaics, those lasting 
and eternal paintings with which they adorned their 
temples, their baths, and other places: every one 
knows what experience, discernment, and deep 
knowledge of the art of drawing these works must 
have required to be brought to that degree of beauty, 
regularity, and perfection to which we see carried 
those specimens of ancient workmanship which we 
recognise as belonging to their epoch. The most 
useful and also important, says Winckelmann, of 
these works of the ancients was certainly the glass 
paste with which they so exactly imitated the most 
precious engraved gems, either in cameo or intaglio, 
thus multiplying the chefs d’ ceuvres cut on them. 
These imitations were greatly prized by the an- 
cients. There is in Mr. Emerson’s collection an 
old glass imitation of a ruby that alone would con- 
vince the observer of the excellence to which the 
ancients carried the art. In fact, Pliny states that 
it was extremely difficult to know a real opal, car- 
buncle, sapphire, or other such stones, from the 
imitations of them in glass (H. N. xxxvii. 6, 22; 
ibid. c. 7, 26; ibid. c. 8, 87; lib. xxxvi. 26, 67); 
such was the truth of the colours and the beauty 
of the fac-similes of the works wrought on the real 
stones by the most eminent artists. (Vide Galeotti, 
Musc. Odescale. pref. § xx. p. 22.) 
It is certain that the impressions of these glass 
cameos were made with casts taken from the ori- 
ginals, a fact to be discovered with the naked eye 
from several pastes not polished and finished, on 
which is yet a remnant of the roughness or “ s/a- 
vatura,” as it is called, of glass (vide Buonarroti, 
Osservaxioni Ist. sopra alcuni Medag. pref. y. 16) ; 
in others can be seen the marks of a fissure in the 
stamp, as in a glass paste belonging to Mr. Emer- 
son; in others an unevenness caused by a fault in 
the rilievo applied to it, as in a cameo in the pos- 
session of Mr. Hertz; without adding many other 
“instances, which it would be too long to enumerate. 
Nor was it only in small pastes that the ancients 
exercised this talent and their ingenuity ; for from 
the fragments of uncommon dimensions which have 
been found, we can see what expertness the an- 
cients had acquired even in large works of this 
kind. As an instance of it I shall refer my reader 
to the large cameo in the Bibliotheca Vaticana, 
described by Winckelmann ; on it, in a not much 
raised basso-rilievo, are represented several white 
figures, Bacchus and Ariadne with two satyrs, on 
a very lively deep azure ground; this specimen 
is in its oblong shape more than a Roman foot long 
and two thirds of a foot wide. Another basso-ri- 
lievo a foot longer, in three compartments, in which 
are the little statue of Apollo and those of two 
Muses, is mentioned by Passeri (Lucer. fict. tab. 
Ixxvi.), and Olivieri deems it the work of a most 
eminent artist (Dissert. sopra due Tavole di Avorio, 
p- 69). Passeri possessed also one about three feet 
long, representing a Taurobolio, illustrated by Oli- 
vieri; the reader is referred to what Passeri says 
of it in his above mentioned work on the Lucerne 
fittili, tav. xc. It is moreover certain, that these 
camei or glass pastes were affixed on the walls of 
temples and houses; this is the more likely, says 
Reiffenstein, as whole pavements of rooms have 
been found entirely worked in these glass pastes, 
and they may be considered to have been frequently 
used in mosaics; for the artists, particularly if they 
had to represent leaves or flowers, borrowed from 
the glass pastes the beautiful colours they conld 
not find among the stones of which they made 
use. 

The vases, ornamented with basso-rilievo figures, 
polished, and often of several colours, of the great- 
est beauty and perfection, are certainly the most 
valuable among these works of the ancients. Of 
these vases, the one which was found full of ashes 
in the supposed tomb of Alexander Severus, which 
once belonged to the Princes Barberini, and is 
now in the British Museum, and is known by the 

- name of the Portland Vase, was perhaps the only 





one in perfect preservation. And greatly is it to 
be deplored that such a splendid monument, that 
alone must have honoured any museum, should by 
a maniac have been so miserably shattered to 
pieces. However, the fragments of basso-rilievo 
detached by the blow from the surface of the vase 
have shewn that the WHOLE surface of the vase 
was equally polished, even where the basso-rilievo 
had been affixed. It must have been totally other- 
wise had the basso-rilievo been affixed while the 
surface of the vase was yet soft, because then the 
part of the surface where the basso-rilievo was 
affixed must necessarily have been rough or un- 
even, it being impossible to polish it when once the 
basso-rilievo was on it. Nor can it be, as some 
have thought (Sunday Times of the 22d Feb. 1846), 
that after the vase had been thoroughly polished 
at the wheel, it was put into a recipient which co- 
vered its surface with the liquid composition of 
which the basso-rilievo is formed; for if the vase 
had, to harden the said composition, been, as it 
needs must be, exposed to the action of fire, either 
the vase must have cracked; or, while the compo- 
sition was getting hard, the glass of the vase must 
have melted; or, lastly, the glass of the vase and 
the composition of the basso-rilievo must have so 
adhered to each other as to form but one body, 
and the one could never have been detached from 
the other. But we have seen that the whole sur- 
face, even where the basso-rilievo has come off, is 
equally shining and polished. Hence the opinion 
given in the Sunday Times, as well as the one ex- 
pressed at the Royal Institution, are both erroneous 
and false; it being impossible that the basso-rilievo 
could have been so thin, without sottosquadri, and 
with straight and not very distinct lines in the 
drapery; these are evidences that, after the vase 
was finished in all its parts, the basso-rilievo was 
retouched with the wheel or steel. This is further 
evident from the busso-rilievo being in some places 
so thin as to shew here and there the blue of the 
surface of the vase, which has even been scratched 
near one of the handles; and retouching or re- 


polishing the leaves of a tree, the turning-wheel | 


or the instrument has cut some leaves on the 
body of the vase. 

This kind of work is described by Pliny (lib. 
xxxvi. 26, 66); and we have as specimens of it 
several fragments of glass cups found at Veii, and 
described by Reiffenstein and Winckelmann ; they 
are worked, like camei, at the turning- wheel, and 
have evident marks of the action of the wheel in 
the angles and points it has left. This is the case 
on the tazza of the Marquis Trivulsi, described by 
the Prato editors of Winckelmann; it is turned at 
the turning-wheel, the action of which is evident in 
the lines more or less angular as the wheel has been 
made to work more or less deep.* From what has 
been said, and from the given examples, it is clear 
that they first took models in clay of the bassi-rilievi 
th:y wanted to represent, and then they affixed to 
the vases casts from the models, as with casts from 
camei and intagli they reproduced the original 
engravings in glass;+ thus instructing while pleas- 
ing, and diffusing, by the frequent reproduction of 
the chefs d’ceuvres of the most eminent artists, a 
true feeling of the beautiful, and improving that 
taste they had almost given rise to (Reiffenstein, 1. 
c.). Hence Winckelmann, in praising to the sky 
a rilievo glass cameo of his, which represented Her- 





* « On some metal cups and vases are found flowers in 
something like enamel. They generally are little detached 
roses and flowerets of very lively and light colours, on 
very dark ground ; the covers and edges of some vases are 
covered with them in small compartments. The flowers 
were first, by fire, made to adhere to one another; and 
then, by the same means, strongly fixed to the metal.”— 
Reiffenstein on the Glass Works of the Ancients. 

+ The amateur wishing for further information on the 
glass works of the ancients can consult, in addition to the 
above-mentioned authors, the works of Baron E. C. di 
Minutoli, Ueber die Anfertigung und die Nutzanwendung 
der farbigen Glisser bei den A/ten, Berlin, 1836: as well as 
the Bullettino for the month of March 1838 of the Instituto 
Arch. of Rome, p. 29, where he will find the names of the 
amateurs who have treated especially of this branch of 
archeological researches. 
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cules and Iole, said it was not inferior to the or. 
ginal incision by Teucer. 

That the bassi-rilievi laid on the glass vases of 
which we have spoken were imitations or copies of 
bronze bussi-rilievi or of other works of the great. 
est ancient masters, is proved by the figure of Ney. 
tune on the Portland Vase being the self-same as 
the one engraved on an ancient gem, an account 
of which is published by Agostini, pl. 110. For 
either the two artists took separately some other 
master’s work for an original, or the artist of the 
Portland Vase must have copied the gem; it not 
being likely that two different artists could haye 
created and imagined the very self-same figure, to 
represent different subjects. And, in fact, we know 
that as in modern times our painters borrow from 
Raffaello or Michael Angelo or others, figures of 
men, women, or divinities, to make of them what. 
ever they intend to paint, so was it a common 
practice among the ancients to imitate and repro- 
duce the most beautiful features of the works of 
their best masters whenever they could make them 
answer their purpose. Hence it must not sur. 
prise us that the artist of the Portland Vase should 
have copied the figure of the Neptune from an 
older work, or from the said gem. I shall only 
add, that the ancients represented Neptune in the 
very posture, and naked, as he is represented on 
the Portland Vase ; the beard, the austere features, 
the developed and salient muscles, are well suited 
to point out him who made the earth to shake. In 
fact, among the engraved stones of the Stosch col- 
lection, there is a glass cameo on which is repre. 
sented Neplune standing on a rock with his right foot 
raised, as he is here. His not having in his hand 
the trident, is no reason why he should not be iden- 
tified (Winckelmann, 11, ch. 2, 466. Description of 
the engraved stones of the Stosch collection). I 
must here say that Winckelmann strongly suspects 
that the figure represents a Euristeus ; but, putting 
aside this question, it is enough for our argument 
that the two figures on the gem and on the Port- 
land Vase are the very same. 

It would take up too much space to enumerate 


| the several methods adopted by the ancients in en- 


graving on their gems. Sometimes they put under 
the gem, if it were not brilliant enough, a gold leaf 
(Pliny, xxxvi. 9, 42); and they put it even under 
stones that did not need it, as Winckelmann found 
to be the case with a beautiful cornelian on which 
was engraved the head of Sextus Pompens by the 
Greek artist Agathangelus. It is known also that 
they covered their glass bassi-rilievi with gold or 
silver, as is in the Hertz collection that glass found 
in Pompeii which represents a head in rilievo, with 
small globules all around, that, as well as the head 
itself, are covered with transparent silver. They 
gilded also the figures on the vases that were to con- 
tain the ashes of the dead, as in a vase in the Hertz 
collection. In the Pomp of Ptolomeus Philadelphus, 
described by Callixenus the Rhodian and repeated 
by Athenzus, lib. v. c. 5, among other rich things, 
and among the other most precious vases, are enlu- 
merated two gilt glass vases. What shall I say of 
the portraits painted on the poculi, as in the one de- 
scribed by Buonarroti (Osserv. sop. alc. Medag. p. 
305), on which are to be seen the husband, the wile, 
and child? The ancients made use of glasses of 
drinking-cups, which were first, by chance, made 
in Pheenicia (Pliny, 1. 36, c. 26); and Sidon was long 
renowned for its manufactory of them: fragments 
are yet found on the handle of which is the stamp 
of the manufactures of that town. (Fabretti, /scriz 
c. 7,n. 31, p. 530). These cups were of two 
qualities: of the common I need not speak; the 
other was the best, and worked with much more att 
To make these more elegant cups, the workmad 
took, most often, a lamina of glass usually not trall- 
sparent; he cut it according to the design to be 
painted on it, then he filled the cavities and skil- 
fully painted them over with enamel colour, mostly 
gold or silver, well shaded iu the proper places: 
sometimes they made use of the gold leaf, slightly 
scratched and drawn over to make the shades; they 
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then covered the whole with a layer of transparent 
enamel. This lamina, thus painted and prepared, 
they placed on the fire between the stand of the 
cup and the bottom of the vase, so arranging the 
figures that they might be well seen and enjoyed by 
the person who drank in the cup; and they were 
seen on the wrong side by any who looked at them 
from the bottom or from the outside of the said cup. 
The rarity of the workmanship increased the value 
of the cup. Hence Vapiscus says of Tacitus: “ vi- 
trorum diversitate, atque operositate vehementer 
est delectatus.” The glasses worked in Egypt were 
of the same kind (Stra. 1. xvi.: Mart. ]. xii. ep. 75; 
Jib. xiv. ep. 115), and especially those mentioned in 
Emperor Adrian’s letter to Servian (ap. Vapiscus), 
which are called allassonti, because, perhaps, looked 
at from different points, they presented different 
colours to the eye; they were so valued that an 
Egyptian priest deemed them worthy of being pre~ 
sented as a gift to the said Emperor Adrian. Most 
beautiful must have also been, as says Buonarroti, 
those plates of green or blue glass with fishes on 
them painted in their brilliant enamel true colours. 
They also made with it bassi-rilievi, as is the case 
with e faun’s head, and the head ofa Silenus, men- 
tioned by the same author, in whose words I shall 
give the following account: “On a square lamina of 
glass, bound round by a bronze band, is painted 
in enamel, in the engraving, an herb like some 
kind of perfoliata, were it not for its whimsical 
shape; but which, as to its being carefully drawn, 
with the berry, the seed-pod, and in some parts the 
decayed and the blooming flowers, with their leaves, 
is most beautifully true.” 

We shall conclude by saying, that among the 
many preparations of the ancients to be used in 
works of art, the several qualities of glass by them 
manufactured deserve special consideration. If, in 
addition to their variety, we consider their beauty, 
excellence, and perfection, we shall readily acknow- 
ledge that their glass works, especially those in 
which they imitate the masterpieces wrought in 
bronze, in gems, or other stones, deserve the ad- 
miration of the admirers of the beautiful. 

D. CampanaRl. 


SALE OF PICTURES, 


Tue collection of M. Duval of Geneva, which was 
recently purchased by some of the first Paris pic- 
ture-dealers, was brought here and sold by auction 
at Mr. Phillips’s rooms on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day last. These works were most of them cabinet 
pictures of the highest character, and some re- 
matkably choice and beautiful, more especially the 
Adrian Vander Velde, a small specimen represent- 
ing a few cows at a pond, with some old ruins and 
distance, which sold for 9977. 10s. The two by 
Karel du Jardin, an Ostade, and others, went as 
high, as the following list attests. 


Denner. On canvass, head of an old man, 4901., bought 
by Count Mole. 

K.du Jardin. Landscape, very fine, a flood of golden 
light, for the Winckler gallery, 11502. 

Schalken. On panel, given by the Emperor Paul of 
Russia to his favourite, Malle. Nelidoff, 315i, 

Watteau. A small picture of three figures, on panel, 
20 guineas. 

Denner. An extraordinary picture, in his finest style: 

it of an old lady on copper, painted in London. 

bought for the King of Bavaria, after a spirited competi- 
= between his agent and the Duke of Cleveland, for 


A bewutiful small, sunny picture, cornfield and distance, 
by ‘uysdael, 630/, 
D. Teniers. Three very fine landscapes, bought by the 
€, at from 2 to 300 guineas each. 
very small cireular picture on copper, by K. du Jar- 
81.100. dancing grotesquely to a hurdy-gurdy, &c., 


Ate Greuze, called “ L'Ivrogue” for 3997. 
; te, pmall picture of group of figures, front of a 
*Micus. Very small portrait of himself, his wife, and 
50n, ry fine quality, on : el, brought 945/, , 
-du Jardin. A beautiful landscape in south of France, 
res driving cattle, for 13651. 
pe andt. The resurrection of Lazarus, 11651. 
nen, tn evan A choice and highly finished speci- 
be ener by A. Vander Velde, 1018/, 10s. A cabi- 





A, Cuyp. On canvass, 3 feet 7 by 3 feet, a fine sunny pic- 
ture, landscape with cattle in foreground, 1260/. 

Total, 19,5192., for a small collection of small cabinet 
pictures! 

The catalogue was illustrated by some excellent 
outlines by Klauber, engraved at St. Petersburgh, 
which form a useful memoranda of these choice 
cabinet works. We understand that the principal 
pictures were bought by Count Mole for the King 
of Bavaria, and that they bad been originally of- 
fered to the Emperor of Russia. We wish more 
of them had remained in England. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, May 12, 1846. 

[An accident happening to the ms., has prevented 
us from giving a critique on the new three-act 
drama in prose, Une Nuit au Louvre, but we per- 
ceive that the piece, though played by the best ac- 
tresses of the Théatre Frangais (Mmes. Mante and 
Volnys, Mdlle. Anais Aubert), heavily dragged its 
length along till the fall of the curtain; and the 
name of the author (M. Emile Vauderberg) was 
proclaimed in the midst of a tumult little flattering.] 

Whilst busy with the Théatre Frangais (says our 
correspondent), let us not omit the mention of a 
decided success obtained by it—at the Tribunal 
du Commerce. This court having to decide whe- 
ther Mademoiselle Plessy (now Madame Arnould) 
was, or was nut, liable for an indemnity to her 
fellow sociétaires for having left them sans tam- 
bour in trompette, at the instigation of the auto- 
crat Nicholas I., has condemned the fair fugitive 
to the payment of 100,000f. (4000/.) as compen- 
sation. ’Tis just a year of the salary she now 
earns at St. Petersburg. 

Another actress, whose name has retained its 
celebrity in the annals of the Théatre Frangais, 
died last week at a country place where she had 
lived most retired for some time past. Emilie 
Contat, not to be mistaken for Louise Contat, her 
aunt, filled the part of soubrettes with a remarkable 
degree of grace and archness. She had married a 
tich financier, and leaves four children, allied to 
distinguished families. 

Let us return to graver subjects. I have just 
read a work which ought to be translated by your 
statistical compilers, and which would present them 
with a mass of curious information on the me- 
chanism of the government of France. It is the 
** Etudes Administratives” of M. Vivien, who has 
snccessively filled the functions of prefet, and of 
minister of state. 

The abridged statement of the situation held by 
the administrating power in the midst of the other 
powers of the state, of its principles and limits, 
serves as an introduction to the work. The ana- 
lysis of the laws, regulations, and usages, which 
are, so to speak, the charte of the public function- 
aries, introduce at the same time to notice the 
divers branches which form the administration, 
the innumerable personnel by which it is impelled 
into action, and the actual condition of that per- 
sonnel so closely connected with the action of pub- 
lic authority. This administration, which seems 
so complicated at first sight, is nevertheless re- 
markable for its simplicity. This simplicity is the 
result of the severe and rigorous hierarchy in which 
are ranged a host of functionaries of all orders, 
from the garde champétre, the surnumeraire, the 
corporal to the minister, who gathers in his hand 
the threads of this network where all is linked and 
chained together; and this hierarchy itself derives 
from the powerful centralisation, which reduces 
every part of the territory to the same laws, the 
same impulse, the same surveillance, the same au- 
thority. Centralisation is with us the great con- 
stitutional fact of the nineteenth century. It tends, 
certainly, to exaggeration. Oftentimes sufficient 
scope has not been allowed to the action of local 
authority; and while the central power is com- 
pelled to embrace every thing, too much influence 
has been given to the action bureaucratique ; and 


thus the expedition of business has been impeded, 


much to the prejudice of localities. The number 
of subaltern functionaries, of clerks, of interme- 
diate officers, has been carried too high: their 
scribbling overload and impede the dossier of the 
| least matter of business. We must, to fell some 
|half dozen trees in a forest communale, or to 
throw the smallest bridge over a rivulet, wade 
through the same mass of formalities, of inquiries, 
of scribbling, as are devoted with you ‘to the most 
vast enterprises. But each clerk must make him- 
self useful, and shew off his importance. But 
clerks are numerous in our belle France, where 
each citizen endeavours, as it is said, to secure 
a slice of the budget. 


The total number ofthe members of courts and tri- 


bunals, is . 14,872 


Public instruction gives employment to function- 
i ° ‘ , - . 40,000 
293 


ee i 
Diplomacy sends abroad ditto . ‘ — 
The army aud navy muster in officers, civil or mi- 
litary agents . . ° ° ° ° . 31,479 
The administration of the communes, and of the de- 
partments (including Préfets, Mayors, sous- 
préfets, general secrétaries, conseillers de pré- 
tecture, &c.) numbers in employés ‘ . 40,000 
For the police, the telegraphs, mines, public-works, 
internal navigation, the most moderate compu- 
tation is ° ‘ ° 6 > a . 4,000 
The collection of the revenue gives occupation to 
more than . . ‘ . ° . 80,000 
If youadd . ‘ . ‘ ° ° . ‘ . 40,000 
for the ecclesiastical establishments, you will 
have a total of more than 250,000; ecclesiastics, 
magistrates, men of letters or science, diploma- 
tists, military men, engineers, administrators, 
clerks, agents of all sorts and all grades who 
divide amongst themselves public authority. 

One circumstance which establishes much order 
in this infinite number of wheels is, that each dis- 
tinct portion of the general mechanism is modelled 
on the others and reproduces their working. “ Each 
square of this chess-board, if we may so term it,” 
says M. Vivien, “ has its own proper organisation, 
and reproduces unity in the great political unity. 
In the diocese, the archbishop, the bishop, the cu- 
rate of the canton, the vicar; in the ressort, the cour 
royale, the tribunal de premier instance, the juge 





de paix ; in the academy, the rector, the inspector, 
the principal, the professor of the Royal College, 
the principal and régent of the College Communal ; 
in thedivision militaire, the lieutenant-general, the 
marechal de camp, the commandant of a place; in 
each department, the préfet, the sous-préfet, the 
mayor, the receiver-general, the receveur-particu- 
lier, the percepteurs ; in the régies financiéres, the 
directeur de département, the directeur d’arondisse- 
ment; this scientific and ingenious organisation 
receives the impulse of the central power, which is 
the soul of it.” 

The book of M. Vivien (now a Consciller d’ Etat), 
teaches us to appreciate the benefits of this di- 
vision of powers, remodelled after the ideas of Na- 
poleon, and which still bears the impress of the 
military discip'ine which he desired to impose 
upon all branches of administration, This book 
rectifies many false notions, and throws a light 
upon many points unintelligible to the greater 
number of Frenchmen, and completely unknown to 
strangers. For this reason have I brought it to 
your notice. 

The French Academy, having a prize of 10,000f. 
to bestow on poets, had proposed “ Steam’’ as 
a subject. But inspiration cannot be bestowed 
with a subject. Eighty poems came to hand, but 
not one was thought worthy of the prize. Then 
arose grave discussions on the application of the 
10,000f., which are to be awarded every year to the 
best work on French history. 

A poor young man, who died almost insane, 
bequeathed this annual contribution, known under 
the appellation of the Priz-Gobert. This prize had 
been adjudged to M. Buchon, for his work on the 
‘* Principautés Frangaises dans la Gréce et dans la 
Morée,” at the time of the crusades; but M. 
Buchon died before the meeting in which his 
name was to have been proclaimed, and some 
members of the Academy, in their interpretation of 
M. Gobert’s will, contend that the prize cannot be 





given to adead man. This specious opinion has 
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thrown all our wits in a state of fermentation. I 
consider, however, that the question is easy of 
solution, after the most elementary principle of the 
code: “le mort saisit le vif.’ The dead man in- 
vests the living man with his property, says La 
Contume: well, the dead man, in this instance, is 
decidedly M. Gobert; and the living cannot be M. 
Buchon, who was buried last month. 

M. de Salvandy, Minister of Public Instruction, 
and much addicted to such freaks, has all of a sud- 
den showered upon literature a deluge of croix- 
@honneur. Scattered as grain is thrown away to a 
pack of fowls in a courtyard— while Bridget, the 
farmer’s wife, is gossiping with her neighbour 
Tom, they fall heaven knows where, and, generally 
speaking, on the least deserving. Three or four 
Feuilletonistes thus find themselves invested’ with 
knighthood: the Chevalier Arsene Houssaye (?) the 
Chevalier Hyppolyte Lucas (??): you can say no- 
thing of them, for they are, to a certainty, strangers 
to you. I would not even swear that the names of 
the Chevalier Leon Feugere, and of the Chevalier 
Leon Gozlan, are very familiar to you. One 
painter figures in the batch, the Chevalier Leh- 
mann; and one musician, the Chevalier Nieder- 
meyer. 

The National gives, immediately afier the list 
of decorated, a certain little paragraph taken from 
the English newspapers, wherein it is stated, that 
the Royal Humane Society, at Edinburgh, has just 
presented a silver collar to a Newfoundland dog, 
for having rescued from a watery grave a poor wo- 
man on the point of drowning. I leave to its rea- 
ders to decide whether the red ribbon of the feuil- 
lonistes is of equal worth as the silver collar cf the 
honest dog; and the question, you will allow, is a 
fit one for reflection. 


(From our occasional Correspondent.) 
Paris, May 11, 1846, 
TuE Théatre Francais is supplicating on bended 


knee a further annual allowance from the public 
treasury. Although it has an annual revenue of 
one hundred thousand francs arising from a gift of 
Napoleon, fifteen thousand francs the product of 
ancient savings, and two hundred thousand francs 
from the Chamber—in all 12,600/. in our money— 
it seems that it can’t possibly make the two ends 


meet. It is, in fact, so infernally hard up that, un- 
less aided, it runs the risk of sharing the fate of its 
big brethren of Drury-lane and Covent-garden. 
Thus we see that the poor legitimate drama is really 
on its last legs—London positively rejects it, Paris 
cruelly neglects it. As regards your legitimate 
drama, it is a national shame and reproach that it 
does not flourish right gloriously, for it possesses 
the sublimest works of the greatest poet that ever 
lived or ever will live. But really it is impossible 
to lament the decline of the theatre of the legiti- 
mate drama of France, That Racine and Corneille 
have written some fine pieces is undoubtedly true ; 
but who on earth could undergo the infliction of 
seeing them performed twice? Long, wearying, 
uninteresting, without plot, without action, without 
incidents, without change of scene, they are really 
and truly insupportable on the stage. They are 
nothing but talk—talk—talk ; and human nature 
cannot support five hours’ monotonous talk at a 
stretch, even though that talk be the composition 
of Racine, and issue from the lips of Rachel. 
People go to the theatre to see acting, not to listen 
to recitation; and as the Théatre Francais gives 
them no acting, but most fearful doses of spouting, 
they very naturally turn their backs upon it. What 
is spouted may be fine poetry; the manner in 
which it is spouted may be perfect as a piece of 
elocution; but it makes one yawn tremendously, 
and rejoice exceedingly when it is all over. I fear 
that some of your readers may object to the opi- 
nions here expressed, for it is the fashion to rate 
highly the French school of classical tragedy. Be 
assured, however, that if they do they know no- 
thing of Racine and Corneille but what they have 
read in the closet, Had they seen them on the 





‘Janin an impostor. 


stage—had they iistened to a gawky gentleman va- 
pouring away their sing-song rhyme for an hour, and 
a scraggy lady answering him in a jingling tirade 
twice as long as his own—had they, in short, passed 
one solitary evening at the Théatre Frangais, they 
would have agreed with me, that nothing on earth 
is more intolerable than a French classical tragedy, 
or, as the London playbills would describe it, legi- 
timate drama. Once, and once only, in my event- 
ful life, have I witnessed the performance of one of 
these precious tragedies; and I declare solemnly 
to heaven, that I would rather toil as a galley-slave 
fora month than undergo the agony of seeing ano- 
ther. In fact, if I were minister of France, I would 
condemn criminals, not te prison or the bane, but 
to a few months’ nightly attendance at the ThéAtre 
Frangais. The punishment, it is true, would be re- 
voltingly cruel, but the dread of it would have the 
salatary effect of preventing crime. 

Poor Donizetti the composer has, it appears, 
lost his reason. This terrible calamity has been 
foreseen for some time, and he has bad partial at- 
tacks of it more than once. The last visitation is 
the most severe of all, and it is feared that it will 
never leave him. There is something inexpressibly 
painful in the extinguishing of any intelligence, 
however narrow; but how much more painful is it 
to see a mind whose labours have delighted hun- 
dreds of thousands, broken and shattered to the 
ravings of lunacy, or the drivellings of idiotcy ! 

A newspaper called ZL’ Epoque, in size the lar- 
gest, and in influence and circulation one of the 
principal, in France, announced some time ago the 
publication by an eminent author, ‘‘a field-mar- 
shal in literature,’”’ of a romance called Le 19 Mars. 
The name of the author was not given, and curio- 
sity was accordingly excited to findit out. As the 
‘‘marshals in literature,” as they are called, or call 
themselves, are not very numerous—Dumas, Bal- 
zac, and Sue being, perhaps, the only three romance- 
writers who have a right to the designation—the 
majority of guessers guessed that Balzac was the 
man. Yesterday (Sunday) appeared in the feuille- 
ton of the Epoque the first chapter of Le 19 Mars ; 
and, lo! it turns out that the * marshal in litera- 
ture’”’ is no other than Charles Dickens, and Le 19 
Mars a translation of Barnaby Rudge! Frankly, the 
Epoque was guilty of a little fraud upon its readers 
in announcing, with such affectation of mystery and 
in such pompous terms, the translation of a book 
published in London four or five years ago. The 
Epoque seems to have thought the same, for this 
morning it publishes a note, in which it declares 
that the work has been arranged for it, in the same 
manner as Jules Janin arranged (“did for’? would 
be a better expression) Clarissa Harlowe, by a 
“ marshal in literature ;” but it does not give the 
said marshal’s name, alleging that he is at present 
bound by treaty only to sign his name in certain 
journals. Whoever the field-marshal may be is, 
however, of marvellously little consequence to 
every body who does not belong to the literary co- 
teries of Paris, —bodies, by the by, the most stupid, 
conceited, contemptible, and ridiculous of any in 
the universe. Still, if it be Balzac, as I suspect, 
Dickens has reason to congratulate himself on hav- 
ing fallen into his hands, and thereby escaped the 
clutches and the clawing of that literary impostor, 
Jules Janin, or any such scribbling varlet; for Bal- 
zac is a man of genius, and can appreciate genius 
—Balzac, too, if I mistake not, is well versed in 
the English language, and well read in English 
literature. Balzac, in short, is a man who, from 
holding as eminent a place—perhaps ¢he most emi- 
nent in European literature—by which J mean, he 
is more generally known than any other romance- 
writer living, does the greatest honour to a foreign 
author in translating his works, and thereby pays 
a just tribute of respect to the literature of the coun- 
try to which that book belongs, and at the same time 
offers a proof of his own modesty—for what is more 
modest than the task of a translator ? 

In the preceding paragraph I have called Jules 
The designation is a hard 





— 
one, and, on second thoughts, I am inclined to 
withdraw it. Janin is a literary charlatan and a 
literary humbug, but it is scarcely just, perhaps, to 
call him an impostor. An impostor seeks to im. 
pose upon one, but Janin puts forth his twaddling 
trash and his bedizened phrases with such an air 9; 
laughing impudence that it is difficult to say that he 
is trying to take one in. He writes as if he were 
perfectly sure that his readers understood him, He 
seems to exclaim, “ I am a humbug, and I know jt 
—you know it, we all know it, mais n’importe, | 
pass for a man of letters and of learning; but, Lord 
love you, I know nothing about them! [I quote 
Latin and Greek, translate books from English 
talk about Schiller and Goethe; but I’ll be hanged 
if I know one word of Latin, one letter of Greek 
one sentence of English, or who the deuce Schiller 
and Goethe were; but, bless you, it doesn’t matte 
—lI can talk about them just the same! It's g 
splendid joke, upon my soul—ha! ha! ha! And 
then, to think that the Journal des Débats pays me 
five hundred a-year to write, and publishers pay me 
to write, and people actually read what I write,— 
they read it, les malheureur! Oh! oh! oh! thatis 
the best joke of all!’ And then you fancy you see 
the fat Jules put his hands to his sides and roll 
about the apartment in a paroxysm of laughter, 
That such is Janin’s opinion of himself cannot be 
doubted, if a glance be cast at his weekly theatrical 
criticisms in the Journal des Débats. Take, for in- 
stance, that which appears this morning; and ina 
long and extravagant account of the horsemanship 
performances at the Cirque (the Astley’s of Paris) 
you will read the following piece of sublimity dpro- 
pos of aclown dancing on a rolling cask: “ What! 
say you, a man astride as on horseback on a cask, 
and in this ring? But who told you that he was 
astride? He is on foot on the cask. The cask rolls, 
and the feet follow. The cask is the soul of the light 
body; but, since the tub of Diogenes, this charm- 
ing and poetic collection of wood and bands has 
never been used in such a singular fashion! [A 
cask ‘charming and poetic’—what next?] Poor 
cask of the ring, poor horse of the high school! 
What joys, however, and what songs, were enclosed 
in that cask! What love and what innocent reve- 
ries! The inspiration of the poet, the hope of the 
soldier, the courage of the lover, the blushing grace 
of the beautiful lady, the youth of the old man, the 
temerity of the young man, the majesty of the 
orator, the lightness of the dance, the gravity of 
justice! Monument dear to Bacchus, child of 
health and of easy slumbers, thou sufficest to con- 
tain the most charming and splendid treasures of 
human life ; thou wert the song of the spring, the 
ice of the summer, and the fire of the autumn; the 
beautiful vine-gatherers among the vines celebrated 
thy sweet praises; the shepherds of Greece em- 
ployed thy support to instal the first theatre from 
which old Eschylus, stained by thy inspiring con- 
tents, taught to a rejoicing world the charming 
terrors of dramatic passion, and the laugh of satiri- 
cal comedy; a sweet steam, the prophetic steam, 
arose from thy bosom, even when the luring liquor 
was dried up; struck suddenly by inspired dancers, 
thou repliedst by plaintive sounds to the cries of 
the antique chorus, when it celebrated the woes of 
Prometheus chained on his rock, O inspiring 
cask! O thou the benevolence, hospitality, and 
charm of the feast! thou the force and the life! 
Oh, what a crime it was of Diogenes, a water- 
drinker, to rip thee up, so as to make of thee an 
unhealthy cavern! What a great crime of that hor- 
rid cynic to fill the immense void of thy generous 
liquor by so many horrible sophisms against ¢ 
human kind! And behold now, O my peel 
mute Diogenes, a cynic in trousers, covers thee wit 
paint, as if thou wert a fashionable actress - Be- 
hold, he has made of thee, old one of a noble a 
horse of the Circus, a comrade of Marengo! Goo 
heavens! After such examples who can be as- 
tonished at seeing trampled under foot all that - 
respect in the universe!” It is clear that any Tit 
who could compose such stuff as that, and ¢a 
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. uld be a raving lunatic; but Jules 
ener ge and aaah, as I have said, 
pan conclude that he laughs at his readers, 
and believes that for them to rate him as a lite- 
rary man is one of the most ludicrous jokes in ex- 
istence. He is right. : 

It is said in the newspapers that treaties for the 
mutual protection of literary copyright are being 
negotiated between France and Austria. Albeit 
‘Austrian publishers do not commit any very ex- 
tensive d:predations on French literature, nor 
French publishers on Austrian, we must rejoice at 
the treaties, a8 a step in the right path. In the 
Chamber of Peers yesterday a peer protested 
against them, as likely to lessen the influence of 
France by curtailing the circulation of her lite- 
rature. Nonsense! If the copyright of French 
works were protected in Belgium and in England, 
the works themselves would be circulated just as 
much as they are now. The only diff-rence would 
be, that Belgian and English publishers would 
have to pay for the right of republication, and such 
payment would be an addition to the profits of the 
juthor. Even if the suppression of piracy did 
limit the circulation of works, it is an objection 
which ought not to weigh one feather in the scale 
against the interests of the author. Besides, it 
may be questioned whether the repriating of French 
romances, which are the works chiefly preyed upon 
by the literary pirates, do, as the noble peer ima- 
gines, extend the political or general influence of 
France. For my part, I very much doubt it, and 
that because they exhibit, generally speaking, such 
gross immorality of conduct, and such disgusting 
perversion of principle, that people are constrained 
rather to pity them than to admire the nation which 
puts them forth and adopts them. But whether 
the influence of a nation be lessened or not is no- 
thing to the question. You have no right to rob 
an author to extend the influence of your country, 
any more than you have to filch the money of a 
banker to equip your armies; and you do rob the 
author when you leave him without protection for 
his works in a foreign country, just as much as you 
would rob the banker if you ailowed any Belgian 
or English knave to swindle him out of his capital. 
Another objection to treaties for literary protec- 
tion is that they are unnecessary, because the 
country robbed can rob the robber. A very pretty 
argument, truly! It complacently overlooks the 
private interests of authors, which is the great 
thing to be defended, and is, therefore, absolutely 
futile. And it is absurd, because it takes for 
granted that the robber and the robbed have a 
literature of equal value. Belgium preys upon 
France; but what has Belgium for France to take, 
even ifshe were disposed to take it? The Yan- 
kees steal from English authors and publishers; 
but what can the English take in return? Have 
the poor Yankee creatures got a literature, or 
ay thing resembling a literature? Have they 
got a single author, except perhaps Cooper, that 

any man would sit down to read? The truth is, 

that the present system is wholly indefensible. It 

Warteproach to civilised nations, like England 

and France, that nothing has been done for the 

Protection of literature, when cotton and oysters, 
and machines and vegetables, are protected by 
solemn treaties. Let France and England, which 
march at the head of all the nations of the earth, 

agtee at once to a treaty which shall protect En- 
glish authors from the pilferings of French pub 
lishers, and French writers from the piracies of 

Englishmen. The example would be a noble one, 
ind could not fail to be followed. Belgium would 
_ be compelled to cease its scandalous thefts on 

me and Germany on French and English. 

‘steputable America would still remain, it is 

true, to prey upon poor old England; but to that 

re must be resigned, for the Yankees are knaves 
thah lin — by choice, and swindlers of En- 
y necessity, 
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ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Bramatic Chapters, 
Cuarrer XIV. 

ScREnE — Gardens and ornamental Grounds adjoining the 
Castle—Statues of the Classic Deities grace the many beauti- 
Sul Walks and Vistas—Enter Lapy BerTHA and ANNETTE 
Lady a, Most sweetly sang you; but though music 

e 


Almost a passion of my being, still 
The verse, like to a silver swan, should float 
Upon the stream of melody, and clear 
Its graceful presence should be borne along, 
Defined and perfect in its loveliness : 
Note following note, like wave succeeding wave, 
Should lift its theme still higher than itself, 
Not drown it in the tide of harmony, 
Lose it in billows of ambitious sounds, 
As thou didst now. ’Twas passing sweet, I own; 
But there were words as sweet, the which I lost, 
And should be glad to hear. Let’s have them; come, 
And that without the music. 
ANNETTE, repeats the song. 
I told my lips they must disguise 
The secret of my soul; 
But, oh, my heart flew to my eyes, 
And told almost the whole! 


Oh. eyes too swift of love to speak, 
No more such thoughts reveal; 
*Twas vain: Love next upon my cheek 
Wrote all I would conceal! 


And thus by every glance betrayed, 
My hidden love made known, 
I’m of my very heart afraid, 
For it seems not my own! 

B. ’Tis as I thought, words worthy of the notes ; 
If both thou canst not give, though both were best, 
Then sacrifice the music, not the muse! 

Sounds must be winged with thoughts and iiving words 
To touch the heart; without them sweetness dies, 
Like odours robbed from flowers. 

I'd sit and list 
The simplest village air that lips could breathe 
Ifin its simple spirit lay enshrined 
The poet’s warmth, the poet’s ardent soul. 
Remember this: better to read than sing; 
One task well done outvalues two done ill. 

A. I will remember, madam; but in this 
I followed out the method ; I was taught 
To give the note, nor heed, they said, the words, 
Which were to music but subordinate. 

B. Hear this, ye spirits of harmonious song! 
Poets that language have immortalised ; 

Enriched it with expressions sweet as love! 
Speak. mead and river, singing bird and brook, 
Mountain and vale, forest and flowery dell, 
Speak for your poet! Oh, there’s not a bud 
Whose odorous birth the winds are conscious of 
But owes associations sweeter far 
Than its sweet self unto the poet's song! 
There’s not a feeling, passion, sentiment, 
Grace, beauty, or attraction, but receives 
A charm from his melodious utterance,— 
A spiritual gift, which half connects 
The earthly with divine; makes beauty’s self 
Accordant to harmonious influences! 
Oh, passionate spirit of poetic song, 
How could I worship thee!... 

But I forget... 

A. Look, dear lady, what marble god is this, 
Whose noble head bears such resemblance to... 

B. (interrupting her). To Falkner, thou wouldst say. 

Apollo, girl: 
It is, indeed, most like that lofty front, 
Where intellect doth sit as on a throne; 
The mouth instinct with gracious eloquence, 
The grandeur of that all imperial air, 
The majesty of manhood and of grace! 
And yet unlike; for he, my love, seems sad, 
Though all things smile as happy in his oon : 
This god wore joy upon his conquering brow, 
Yet sorrow dwelt where’er his footsteps trod ; 
No, ’tis not like, it is not like my Falkner! 

A. The very children of the village love him, 
Hold out their little hands with gifts of flowers, 
Or ong to win a word, a look, a smile, 

B. Would they were here with flowers to win him now, 

For all the world is dark without his smile: 
My Falkner; no; he hath no paragon: 
His voice is as the music of his looks—- 
Mournful, yet sorrowful as not of earth, 
But as an angel thought of others’ woes! 
Oh, he is all that Love may idolise, 
Exalted by its own idolatry! 

A. Yes; Love is still its own interpreter, 
None but itself should be its advocate. 

B. Oh, there’s but one sweet word in all the world, 
And that is Love: to love this beauteous earth, 
This brilliant heaven, and Him who holds them thus, 
In glory and perfection absolute, 

Lasting as Truth, in His almighty hand! 

To ae upon the Earth’s majestic face, 

And say, Here breathes the genius of a God! 
To love the world, yet single from its breast 
One being to be loved beyond the world, 





Oh, then it is we live; then, then we live! 

Affection is a child of Love, but wayward; 

The mortai child of an immortal mdther! 

But Love itseli! Seek from the centre, first, 

To shake the sun ere shake true stedfast Love ! 
Harshness and cruelty, hate, coldne-s, scorn, 

May make Love weep, but never make Love change. 
Rob every flower from earth, aud Love will find 
Some way to bid it bloom! Cover Love’s path 
With sharpest flint; and though her life ebbed forth 
At every step, unmurmuring would she tread : 

For in her breast—deep in her holy breast— 

One flower still grows, root of celestial soil, 

And angels’ tears have watered its blest bloom, 
Angels have wreathed its leaves around their heads, 
So beautiful it is, and called its name, 

That sweet flower’s sweeter name, Forgiveness! 

A. My dear, dear lady, God in mercy grant 
Such love may find abundant recompense ; 

Yet thou’rt so sanguine, ardent, confident, 
I tremble, lady, for thy happiness! 
What wouldst thou do should accident befall him? 

B. (alarmed). Accident? Falkner? he’s been gone full 

long : 
Know’st thou aught of it? Hath some evil chanced? 
What is it? Speak! quick—quick, whilst I can bear it! 

A. Nothing, dear lady; no, 1 but surmised... 

B. Surmised? did but surmise ! 'tis very strange! 
And yet he has been long, full long away: 

1 marvel it escaped me. 
From the turret 
The rough, wild road for miles is visible,— 
Haste, tell me what thou seest; and of him 
Wave thy hand thus. (Exit ANNETTE. 
O God, what fear is this? 
Enter FaLkwERr, who starts, as though wishful to have 
avoided her, 
B. Thou com’st at last! 
Falkner, dear Falkner, thou hast lingered long! 

F. (after several ineffectual efforts, in a broken voice). 

They linger long who bring unhappy news; 
Slow are the steps which bear a heavy heart; 
Tardy the tungue that utters words like mine— 

I come to say farewell. 

B. Farewell? 

F. But tur a time. 

B. Farewell? Impossible! thou mean’st it not! 

F. Farewell; ’tis but a word that startles thee ; 
Were it ‘ Good night,’ ’twould breathe of earlier meeting : 
But many say ‘ good night’ who meets no more! 
Death finds them at the turning of an hour, 

Aud from their hopeful pillow to their grave 

1s but one step. 

Why say ’tis not ‘ farewell?’ and let us part 

As though to morrow bound our lot again. 
To-morrow comes— 

A new to-morrow dawns for time to leap, 

And our farewell is but a sleep, a dream, 

To find that morn where parting weeps no more. 

B. Parting? Farewell?) Am i alive? Falkner? 
Thou lov’st me? | have not offended thee ? 
I have said nothing to have wrought this change? 
Or have | luved thee so devotedly 
My very love is turned into offence ? 
What have | dune that | should see thee thus, 
With looks that do avoid, and love me not? 

F. That love thee not? 
When all within my soul grew desolate 
"T'was Bertha grasped the thorn to save me pain; 
*Twas Bertha’s love, like sunlight, o’er me fell; 
Bertha, whuse pity gave me back the world, 
Robed in the brighteess her own beauty flung, 
And earth once mure resembled Paradise! 
That love thee not? With looks that love thee not? 

B. Oh, be thou merciful, and kill me, Falkner! 

(Wal s in violent agitation.) 
Oh, it was most unkind, unfeeling, rash : 
1 saw thee not—1 knew thee not—had been 
Most happy in my quiet orphanage, 
Hadst thuu not come to shew my day, like night, 
With all the magic of thine intellect, 
Thy enthralling tenderness of look and voice, 
‘To win the luve of mine enchanted heart ! 
Oh, Heaven can witness how intensely dear 
The sound but of a passing word became ; 
Aud thuu—for pastime, for mere vanity— 
Hast nursed this flower to cut it from my heart, 
No matter how it bleed beneath thy knile! 

F. Bertha? 

B. Ye spoke of wealth ; but what was wealth to me, 
To me whu had thy love; or—oh, too fund— 
Deemed, deemed that | had 
Love far surpassing wealth! Of title spoke; 

But weighed ’gainst nubler natures titles seemed 
The trinkets uf athrone. Higher than kings 
Is He who true pre-eminence creates : 
Greater is He who stamps upon man’s brow 
Nature’s high patent of nobility. 
Wealth, title, all, were penury compared 
To that best wealth, best title to be thine : 
“ Thine'own!’ “thine own!” I asked no other name, 
No other rank, no dearer dignity, 
To be“ thy wife,” in its sufficient love, 
Comprised all riches, honours, and degrees. 
F. Yet hear me, Bertha... . 
B. (passionately). Hear me! 
And pause; yea, pause awhile, my Falkner ; 
I am not one to bear this agony, 
Nor wait the gradual breaking of a heart; 
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And should we meet, indeed, no more on earth, 
Then tremble, Fal&ner, lest we meet hereafter! 
F. Thou’rt not so rash? Let time bring time’s account, 
And let us meet it! 
Heap fire upon me—torture me with words 
Which, if ye think I merit, speak, nor spare, 
Thouglrevery syllable’s a poisoned thorn : 
Yet is my heart so full of direst pains 
It searce can writhe much more! 
Oh, misery of memory, to 
What I have been; to hear what I now hear 
Whichever way | turn, is wretchedness. 
Not love thee? no, not love thee? Witness all 
Ye blessed powers whose element is love ; 
Be witness heaven, which, like a shrine of love, 
Sends light, and life, and beauty to the world ; 
Witness all holy and all beautiful 
How dear, how passionately dear, I love! 
And witness, too, this dreaded destiny, 
That ever and for ever dogs my steps 
Like the foul shadow of some spirit doomed, 
Alone constrains my tongue to say farewell. 
I feel the inevitable doom within; 
Fate orders all—and harder destiny ! 
Yet youch it, heaven, with what keen agony, 
What hopeless misery of thought for her, 
All she now feels, and all the dark hereafter, 
I still must leave her, still must say— 
B. (shrieking) No, say it not! 
Thou wilt not say farewell? 
Oh, Falkner, shew some pity; or, if thou goest 
Then fear what I may do! Fear and despair! 
I am abstracted, wild—’twere madness now 
To leave me to myself. 
I know not what | do—or what may do! 
I am distraught with more than brain can bear, 
Thou canst not go—thou’st not the heart to go. 
What, crush the dove which made thy breast her home ? 
Thou canst not do it, or looks belie the heart ; 
Twere eruelty to do it—alas, thy pride— 
I knew thy pride, but not thy = 
Wake, wake me, Falkner, from this horrid dream. 
F. Of what should I be proud—of misery ? 
The victim at the rack shrieks not—for pride! 
Such pride should even be thy Falkner’s now. 
And yet I weep, I weep, my Bertha, weep ; 
Tell me these tears are but false witnesses— 
Say that this quivering lip is still untrue— 
This throbbing pulse—deceit; tell me this heart; 
That with tumultuous beatings cleaves my breast 
As though ’twould find a passage to thy feet, 
Is hypocrite !—say, still "tis cruelty ! 
*Twere blissful to be aught but what I am ; 
Madness were mercy to this misery ! 
Again, that word again, ’twere what to do it? 
B. (imploringly) Yet for all this thou did’st not say fare- 
well: 


F. God knows I did—and must. 
B. Then, guise it as thou wilt, ’tis cruelty! 
Thou dar’st not see the heart bleed thou hast broken; 
Thou stabb’st and leav’st thy victim. 
F. Am I so base! 
I who've sought honour’s path— 
As to the height of all achievement here; 
Who, were death cast between my path and it, 
Had clung to honour rather than to life! 
To hear— [Bertua droops, he supports her. 
Bertha, my love, I will not say farewell! 
Tears, tears—still tears to kiss away! 
lam a boy, a child, and not a man, 
An infant, that the fates dash where they will! 
I'll see thee, love, again, and speedily—when, 
If thoult take this hand ’tis thine for ever! 
But we must quit this spot: be patient, love, 
Thou canst nut hear me if thou weepest thus. 
[A pause—she recovers-—-FALKNER retiring. 
B. Stay, Falkner, | conjure thee! 
I command thee, stay a 
ALKNER /urns, she steps before him, 
Thou goest not meni : sities 
F. Not hence? 
B. No! 
F. What can restrain me ? 
B. (sinking and exhausted with agitation 
A fragile thing—a slight and powerless thing— 
Yet one thou could’st not, ingrate as thou art, 
Thou would’st not tread upon! no, no, nor scorn, 
Nor roughly pass; uo, nor for kin .doms leave ! 
Fag thou regard’st it little now perchance ; 
Yet then, my Falkner, then ’twill rivet thee, 
As though an angel cried, “ Thou goest not hence.” 
F. Nor earth, nor all earth holds, may stay my foot! 
It is my fate; I act not of myself, 
But am the very thrall of destiny ! 
What’s that may grapple fate and bar its path ? 
B. My corpse! [Swoons at his feet. 
F. (Kneeling and raising her tenderly and pityingly.) 
Straws—straws are we upon the stream of fate! 
Oh, worse than blind not to have this foreseen! 
My poor, wronged gir!, thus pale and stricken down, 
How in thy desolation dearer far 
Than in the beaming beauty of thy hope! 
How weak looks vengeance near thine angel face ; 
It palsies so the hua hate of years, 
That guilt might stand within the dagger’s reach, 
Yet vengeance turn aside with tears—not blood ! 
My love, my Bertha, have I veins of stone, 
Unknowing mercy—knowing scarce myself; 





My very hand seems strange and changed to me! 
My love Iwill return! a little while! 
But for a little while, I do not say farewell! 
(He bears her off with great tenderness and sorrow. 
Cuar.es Swain. 








THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theaire—On Tuesday, the grand 
novelty of the season, Verdi’s J Lombardi alla prima 
Crociata, was produced, and a brilliant audience 
assembled to have the first hearing of a work pro- 
duced with such care and liberal expenditure :* 
the scenery is, we think, superior to anything that 
has been seen on this stage, both in the number of 
scenes employed, and their excellence. The view 
of Jerusalem is admirable, and the interior of the 
harem is exceedingly beautiful; there is a great 
deal of spectacle introduced, the choruses are in- 
creased, and a full military band is, as often as 
possible, paraded in the different scenes. Of the 
music, as might be anticipated, there is too much 
noise and claptrap throughout the whole of it; we 
admit that the combinations and effects are clever, 
but the ear longs in vain for any of those charming 
sentimental melodies which adorn the established 
favourites: they come not. There is a great lack of 
melody, “ the soul of music,” and when attempted 
it is but of common-place kind, and formed upon 
the same model as other melodies of the author; 
those morceaux which met with applause owed it 
far more to the excellent manner in which they 
were executed than to their intrinsic beauty, such 
as “La mia delizia,’ ““O madre mia,’’ and the 
vision song of Oronte, “ In cielo benedetto,” when he 
appears to Giselda, sung by Mario: the same re- 
mark applies to “ O madre dal cielo,” sung in the 
harem scene; and ‘“ No giusta causa,” by Grisi. 
Fornasari was unable, from a cold, to sing his solo, 
but he acted with his usual success; and the cha- 
racter seems to be well suited to him. The chorus 
of pilgrims, in the last act, is perhaps the finest 
and most effective composition in the opera; it is 
upon the same model as that in Nino, beginning in 
unison, and merging into a gocd modulation, 
with a good deal of piano and forte: the 
accompaniment of violins and flutes is too cut 
up and insignificant for so massive a com- 
position, it is not sufficiently in keeping; how- 
ever, the general effect is very fine, and it was ad- 
mirably performed. The introduction of a band on 
the stage is not common; it has often been tried, 
and has almost always been given up as both unne- 
cessary and sometimes tending to the ludicrous, 
from the resemblance to the ordinary mock affairs 
of the kind; indeed, the orchestra can always 
be made to produce a better effect. But we 
doubt whether, after all this expense, the piece 
will prove satisfactory to the frequenters of 
this theatre. When nearly all depends upon spec- 
tacle and scenery, due effect is soon lost, for the 
senses soon become insensible to the mere impres- 
sions of novelty; but the sentiments and feelings of 
the mind are fortunately always ready to be called 
forth even by the same often repeated tale, Itis true 
that real and lasting success should be sought for 
not in “ sounding brass and tinkling cymbals ;’’ and 
in proportion as music appeals to the heart, rather 
than to the ear, wll it be found welcome.—The 
opera met with considerable applause, and was re- 
peated for the ben fit of Grisi on Thursday, when 
a crowded assembly did homage to the prima donna 
in their loud applause and complete showers of 
bouquets. 

At the Princess's on Thursday —rather late for 
our detailed appreciation—was produced a new 
piece called The Colonel’s Belle; but this is the less 
to be regretted, as its failure in success renders 
such criticism unnecessary. 

Adelphi.—Who did it? or, What’s in the Wind? 
—a new-born child, with a very big head and small 
body. Ashort-lived piece, we fear, though founded 
on a good notion: a jealous lover, who, after sham- 





* The period of the Crusades affords great scope for 
costumes, and they have been very perfectly adopted, 





—— 
ming suicide to punish his mistress, finds himgey 
suspected of his own murder. During the fey 
minutes of the performance, Mr. Wright and Mig 
Woolgar did their best; but there was little point 
in this trifle, and the incidents were shameful} 
stale. There is a phcenix-baby at this establish. 
ment, which is eternally being crushed by mistake, 
and eternally resuscitated. 

French Plays.—Malle. Rose Cheri (what a pretty 
name !) has risen as the new star here, and with g 
very pleasing, if not a very brilliant, effect; fo 
her acting is too natural to be of the striking order, 
She is an extremely accomplished artiste ; and jp 
Généviéve and Jeanne et Jeanneton (the Violet of the 
Princess’s) gave abundant proof of the Versatility 
and scope of her theatrical talent. 


MR. LOVER’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Arter his tour to delight his own country, through. 
out which his reception has been enthusiastic, Mr, 
Lover, on Monday evening, returned for a brief 
season to London, and gave, for the first time, an 
entertainment entitled “* The Queen’s Visit to Ire. 
land” (we wonder we have never heard of her 
Majesty’s visit to Lover, or his visit, by command, 
to her Majesty), written by him for his Irish trip, 
Of this composition we had the pleasure to insert 
specimens in a recent Literary Gazette, and need, 
therefore, only state now that it was as successful 
with an English audience as it was among native 
judges and critics. The sketches of character, 
anecdotes, and stories, went off to the cheering 
accompaniment of bursts of laughter; and the 
songs were applauded to the echo, and encored as 
often as the hearers could screw their minds up to 
impose a heavier task upon the performer, who 
had himself provided so ample a fund of amuse- 
ment. The éclat of the whole evening was quite 
equal to any of the artist’s most admired previous 
efforts; and well did it deserve to be so, fur, inde- 
pendently of his bringing the same varied genius 
to these illustrations of nationality, his voice and 
action have greatly improved by practice before 
the public. Thus, with as much talent in origi- 
nating, there is yet greater effect in executing his 
happy conceits, whether of mirth or pathos. 


Vocal Concerts—The second of these concerts 
was given in the Queen’s Rooms, Hanover Square, 
on Tuesday evening; and, as before, the rooms 
were full of genteel company. It commenced with 
the fine glee, ‘* Blest pair of sirens,” which was 
followed by the song, “ O tuneful voice,” Haydn's 
music, charmingly sung by Mr. Hobbs. The glee, 
“Tf e’er the cruel tyrant Love,” displayed the ta- 
lents of Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, 
and Mr. Bradbury; and the Frost scene from 
King Arthur (Purcell), was well given by Miss 
Rollo Dickson, who has greatly improved since 
first we heard her at Mr. Lover's and Mr. Phil- 
lips’. Webbe’s glee, “ Discord, dire sister of the 
slaught’ring power,” was most effectively sung by 
Miss Hawes and Messrs. Hobbs, Lockey, and 
Phillips; and an apology being made for Mr. 
Richardson, who was prevented from attending by 
indisposition, Miss Birch substituted a delightful 
song for the piece from Handel for which she was 
announced in the programme with his flute obli- 
gato. A madrigal ended the first part; and in the 
second, which was equally good in selection and 
performance, we will only specify the recitative 
and air of the “ Redemption” (Handel), by H. 
Phillips; glee, “ The rose of the valley ;” and song, 
by Miss Hawes, “ Water parted from the sea, 
which was admirably done. The sweetness of this 
lady, and the powerful notes of Miss Birch, com- 
bined with the harmonious tones of the male sing- 
ers we have mentioned, imparted a charm to the 
compositions of Arne, Wilbye, Gluck, W. Koyvett, 
Calcott, Stevens, and the rest already named, and 
rendered the concert altogether une of the my 
pleasing description. Our native school is excel 
lently represented in these entertainments, 40 
need fear competition with none. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SINGER. 
On hearing Pischek. 
«“ Aus dem Herzen in das Herz,”* 


1 a warbling siren of Italy stood near, 
Full cho of their cadences still lingered on the ear, 
When came the German singer, the impassion’d, the in- 


od, : 
And iis thrilling voice to ecstasy each listener’s bosom 
~~ fired! 


ivory keys responsive he swept with master-hand, 
Swept them with force and oe worthy his music-land! 
And with that master-spirit which magic power imparts, 
He touched and set vibrating each chord within our hearts. 


He sang of the standard-bearer who for his country fought 

So pravely, and the battle-field before our eyes was brought; 

He sang how wounded, dying, the gallant hero lay, 

‘And we felt as if, with his soft voice, our spirits died away. 

‘And then he sang of his fatherland, “ My heart is on the 
Rhine!” 4 ie 

And ours were wafted thither in every glowing line! 

The loved and lovely river, so beautiful and bright, 

With all its spells of wild romance arose before our sight. 


Thou Cybele of rivers! that castle-crowned dost shine 

‘Mid legend-haunted ruin and graceful wreathing vine; 

F’en to the-stranger-pilgrims, who worship at thy shrine, 

Oh, what a charm endears thee! Heaven’s blessing on the 
Rhine! 

No wonder then so fervently, so meltingly he sung, 

That loud enthusiastic praise burst forth from every 
tongue! 

And there were silent plaudits, to Pischek yet more dear,— 

From woman’s eye of dewy light flowed fast the tender 
tear! 

Most precious to the minstrel that pearly homage rare, 

And sweet to her who shed them those rapturous tear- 
drops were. 

Oh, he’s the only singer who, with nature more than art, 

Pours out the soul of passion, “from and into the heart!” 

Eveanor Darsy. 


VARIETIES. 

Nelson's Brilish Library.—No. I. is acknowledged 
with thanks, as an addition to the diffusion of cheap 
publications, well adapted to spread information 
among the people. The selection appears to be 
unexceptionable, and to combine entertainment 
with instruction. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund held its anniversary 
on Saturday; Lord Morpeth in the chair. The 
company was not so numerous as could be wished, 
and the subscriptions consequently rather less than 
in preceding years. Indeed an effort on the part 
of artists seems to be needed to restore the fund 
to greater fertility, in order to provide succour for 
the destitute and forlorn. Lord Morpeth spoke 
eloquently for the cause; and Mr. Dodd, M.P., 
Mr. A. Cooper, Mr. Bond Cabbell, Mr. George 
Godwin, and others, also addressed the meeting : 
the two latter gentlemen warmly advocating the 
benefits to art of Art-Unions, and calling on the 
public to unite in pressing their legalisation upon 
the Government.. The musical department was 
conducted with pleasing effect by Messrs. Broad- 
hurst, Hobbs, Hatton, and the Misses Pyne. Mr. 
Hobbs, who, on occasions like this, displays a 
strong and natural partiality for Lover’s songs— 
for which his voice is so happily adapted in tone 

and expression—gave the ‘* Angel’s whisper” in a 

most delightlul manner. 

. Archeological Institute.—At the last public meet- 
ing Mr. Birch read an able essay on fictile vases, 
tracing their manufacture from the earliest an- 
tiquity, and illustrating the subject by specifying 
the various kinds which were produced by Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Pheenician, and Roman potters. 
Some interesting examples of each were displayed 
to the assembly, and the paper was listened to 
with the attention its research deserved. 

Horticultural Society.—The first of the three sea- 
son fétes for the year took place on Saturday, and 
was fully and fashionably attended. Mr. Edging- 
‘on's ample and tasteful tents were found to be 
Most acceptable accommodation as well as protec- 
ray from the glare of the sun; and the gardens, 

consequence of recent showers, were in fresh 
and beautiful condition. The pine-apples, melons, 
and strawberries exhibited, were superb; and of the 


* Out of the heart into the heart. 








flowers, the pelargoniums, azaleas, orchids, cacti, 
roses, heaths, &c., which won the medals, were ad- 
mirable examples. Mr. Fortune, sent by the so- 
ciety, about three years ago, to China to collect 
new plants, has just returned with a large supply 
(in 18 glazed cases) of rich and rare novelties. 

The Cambridge Camden Society has changed its 
name to The Ecclesiological Society, declaring its 
objects te be to promote the study of Christian art 
and antiquities, more especially in whatever relates 
to the architecture, arrangement, and decoration 
of churches, the recognition of correct principles 
and taste in the erection of new churches, and the 
restoration of ancient ecclesiastical remains, 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens have commenced 
the season most auspiciously, with their every aspect 
much improved, and a grand night display of an 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

Mrs. Shaw has announced a farewell benefit con- 
cert, and will henceforth confine her musical talent 
to teaching ; for which, besides her other powers, 
she possesses one of the most essential qualities 
(too often wanting in the profession), that of dis- 
tinct articulation. 

Mr. De Ville, the celebrated phrenologist, died 
at his house in the Strand on the 6th instant, in 
his seventieth year. He was an enthusiast in the 
art of skull casting; and many a wise as well as 
foolish caput was submitted to his plaster and 
manipulation. His collection is a singular medley 
of philosophers and murderers, authors and idiots, 
heroes and cowards, grand developments and ex- 
traordinary deformities. He was himself very 
amusing, with a strong tincture of eccentricity ; 
and his curious mode of expressing his notions 
was as laughable as a farce. 

A Disoppointment.—A rather conceited author 
was glancing over the index to a miscellaneous 
publication the other day, expecting to find lauda- 
tory notice of his name there. “ D— it,” he ex- 
claimed, throwing down the book ; “ a stupid, use- 
less work, destitute of all information: 1 am not 
even mentioned in it!” He had been looking 
over the Obituary! 

Eruptions of Mount Hecla.— The packet from 
Reikavik, in Iceland, has brought letters from that 
town of the 8th of March, which give curious de- 
tails respecting the malady under which the cattle 
were suffering, from having eaten grass, &c., 
covered with the ashes vomited by Mount Hecla. 
These ashes act more particularly on the bones of 
the animals which have swallowed them. Thus, on 
the bones of the feet there are formed, in less than 
twenty-four hours, osseous excrescences of an ob- 
long form, which gradually assume so formidable 
a development that they prevent the beasts from 
walking; the same phenomenon is then manifested 
in the lower jaw, which is at the same time en- 
larged, and extends in all directions so consider- 
ably, that it eventually splits in several places; 
whilst on the teeth of the upper jaw there is formed 
a species of osseous needles, very long and pointed, 
which take root in the lower jaw, and even tra- 
verse it,—a phase of the malady which always deter- 
mines 2 fatal issue. As high winds had prevailed 
for seme time, the volcanic ashes were scattered 
throughout the island, and a great number of cattle, 
especially oxen, cows, and sheep, had perished. If 
the eruption of Hecla (add the letters) is pro- 
longed for two months more, all the rural pro- 
prietors who have not enough hay to feed their 
herds —and the majority are in this situation — 
will be obliged either to slaughter their cattle, 
or to abandon them to certain death on the pas- 
tures thus poisoned by the volcanic ashes. The 
eruptions of Mount Hecla were extremely violent. 
The flames which issued from the three great cra- 
ters attained a height of 14,400 feet, and their 
breadth exceeded the greatest breadth of the river 
Picersen, the most considerable river in Iceland. 
The lava had already formed lofty mountains ; and 
amongst the masses of pumice-stone vomited by the 
volcano, and which had been found at a distance of 





three-fourths of a mile (a French league and a 





half), there were some which weighed half a ton 
(480 kilogrammes French). By the eruption of 
Hecla, the enormous quantities of snow and ice 
which had accumulated for several years on the 
sides of that mountain have been melted, and partly 
fallen into the river Rangen, which has overflowed 
its banks several times. The waters of that river, 
which runs almost at the foot of Mount Hecla, and 
which receives a large portion of the burning lava, 
were so hot that every day they cast upon the banks 
numbers of dead trout, almost half baked! Every 
night vivid streaks of the aurora borealis illumined 
the sky.” Credat Judeus! 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rapier’s Latin Verse-Book, 3d edit. 12mo, cloth, 3s.6d.— 
Lessons in Humble Life, 12mo, 13th edit. 4s. — Skelton’s 
Chateau d’Eau, Part V. fol. 1¢s. — Ancient Marbles in the 
British Museum. Part X. 4to, 37. 3s.— Veterinary Record, 
Vol. I. 8vo, cloth. lls. 6d.—A Defence of the Queen’s Sue 

remacy against Romish Aggressions, by C. Wordsworth, 
2mo, cloth, 3s.6¢.—Christian Boyhood at a Public School, 
by ditto, 2 vols 8vo, cloth, 24s.— Steggall’s, Dr., Manual 
for Apothecaries’ Hall, 10th edit, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d.— 
Manning’s Sermons, 5th edit. 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Greek Syntax, 
with Metrical Examples for Memory, by T. O. Cockayne, 
M.A., 12mo, cloth, 3s.6d.—Sermons preached at Jerusalem 
in 1842-3, by Rev. G. Williams, M.A., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.— 
Gesenius’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, in English, 
post 4to, 12. 8s. 6¢. — Ditto, with the Grammar and Chres- 
tomathy, 1/. 17s. 6¢.— Ditto Grammar and Chrestomathy, 
ost 4to, 10s.—The Iliad of Homer, translated by T. 3, 
randrith, 2 vols. fep. cloth, 10s.—Herrick’s Poems, 2 vols. 
fep. cloth, 12s.—Danish Fairy Legends and Tales, by H.C. 
Andersen, fep. cloth, 6s.—Social Influences, or Villiers; a 
Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. Lls. 6d.— Notes of a Travel at 
Home, by G. A. 8., post 8vo, cloth, 4s.—Scripture-Histo; 
fur the Use of Young Persons, by C. J. Finch, post 8vo, cl. 
6s. — Scott’s Practical Cotton-Spinuer and Manufacturer, 
2d edit. with plates, 8vo, cloth, 12s.—Short Prayers for each 
Day in our Ecclesiastical Year, by a Layman, Vol. I. fep. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. — Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope, 3 vols. 
roy. 12mo, furming the completion of her Memoirs, l/.11s.6d. 
—C. W. Stocker’s Livy, with Notes, Vol. I. Part 2, 8vo, bds. 
12s.—Ollendorff’s German Grammar, Vol. II. 2d edit. 12s.— 
Venn’s Duty, 12mo, cloth, new edit. 3s. 6d. — Jesse’s Me- 
moirs of the Court of England, 2d edit. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
2/7. 16s.—Memoirs of Maria Fox, 8vo, 8s.—Life of William 
Allen, with Selections from his Correspondence. Vol. I. 
8vo, cloth, 8s.—Whewill’s Systematic Morality, 8vo, bds. 
7s. 6d.—Watson on Arbitration and Awards, 3d edit. 8vo, 
18s.—A Dictionary of the Scottish Language, by Dr. Jamie- 
son, 8vo, cloth, 21s—Diseases of the Rectum and Anus, b 
E. D. Silver, A.B.,M.D., 3d edit. 8vo, 5s.—The Bee Keeper’s 
Manual, by tt. Taylor, 3d edit. 12mo, cloth, 4s.— De Mor. 
gan’s Arithmetic, with Eleven new Appendices, 5th edit. 
8vo, 5s. — The Book of Costume, or Aunals of Fashion, by 
a Lady of Rank, royal 8vo, 2ls.—Barnes’s Notes: Paul’s 
Epistles to Thessalunians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 
edited by I. Cobbin, post 8vo, 2s.—Johnson’s (G. W.) Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, |2mo, cloth, 10s. 6¢d.—T. H. Key’s 
Latin Grammar, l2mo, bds. 8s. — T. Dick’s Christian Phi- 
losopher, 9th edit. 12mo, cl. 8s.— Robertson’s Paraguay, 
6 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.— The Jesuits, by R. W. Overbury, 
fep. 8vo, 3s. 64.—Corner’s Spain and Portugal, 18mo, wit! 
Questions, 3s.—The Cuok- Maid’s Guide and Cookery made 
Easy, 18mo, 2s. — Sir Henry Spelman’s History and Fate 
of Sacrileze, new edit. 12mo, 10s.—Rev. J. M. Neale’s 
Triumphs of the Cross, 2d Series, 18mo, 2s. 6d. — Gauge- 
Evidence; the History and Prospects of the Railway- 
System, royal 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.—The Rev. T. Watson’s 
Hill of Sion, tep. 3s. 6d.—Rev. A. Bonar’s Commentary of 
Leviticus, 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Ditto Night of Sleeping, 2s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
hm 5 1846. h m s 
1156 53] May 20... 11 56 13 
— 56 64 21... — 56 16 
- — 56 80 22... — 56 20 
- — 56 103 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* In our next we will go at greater length into the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

Mdlle. Coletti’s concert-cards reached us too late for 
use; and we had seen no advertisement descriptive of its 
attractions, which appear from the accumpanying pro- 
gramme to have been very considerable, both as regarded 
the selection of music and the talent of the performers. 

We will write by post to M. W., not having found time 
to attend as we wished to his communication. 

Dublin letter will also be answered in the same manner. 

“ P. 8.” is too late; and, besides, not like the principal 

art of a lady’s letter. We desire the pith of matters, not 
cos flourishes mg po of nothing but common - place 
opinions, by way o yee. The waste of paper and 
time on this species of trite and useless exhibition bear a 
prodigious disproportion to the real stuff. Give us the 
grains without the bushels of chaff. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. By Dr. 
CHARLES MAITLAND. 8vo. (On Saturday next. 


LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale for 
Children. By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” (On the 23d. 


11. 
The JESUITS. By J. MICHELET and 
E. QUINET. Translated, with the Authors’ approbation, 
by C. COCKS, B.L. 1é6mo, Is. 6d. [On Tuesday nect. 


Iv. 
The PRIVATEEKSMAN. By Captain 
MARRYAT, C.B., Author of ‘‘ Masterman Ready.” 
(Early in June. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS in the ARGEN- 


TINE REPUBLIC. By Colonel J. A. KING. 
(Nearly ready. 


vi. 
HORZ APOSTOLICA;; or, a Digested Nar- 
rative of the Acts, Lives, and Writings of the Apostles. By 
the Rev. W. SHEPHEXD, B.D. Fep. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


vit. 
LIVES of TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 
of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. C. TOWNSEND, 
Esq., A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


vitr. 

The LIFE of the AMIR DOST MAHOMED 
KHAN, of CABOUL. By MOHAN LAL, Knight of the 
Lion and Sun. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits. 

(Just ready. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES. By a Wandering Artist. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


x. 
Mrs. ELIOT MONTAUBAN’S TRAVELS. 
A Year and a Day in the East; or, Wanderings over Land 
and Sea. Post 8vo, 7s. 


MARGARET RUSSELL: an Autobiography. 
1 vol. small 8vo. On Wednesday, May 27th. 


xIr. 
PERICLES: a Tale of Athens. By the Author 
of “ A Brief Sketch of Greek Philosophy.” 2 vols., 18s. 


xIIr. 
EDWARD the BLACK PRINCE: a Tragedy. 
By SIR COUTiS LINDSAY, Bart. Fep. 8vo, 4s. 


xIv. 
IPHIGENTA; or, Jepktha’s Daughter. By 
EDWARD FARR, Editor of ‘‘ Select Poetry of tne Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. In 1 small volume. [On June 10. 


xv. 
GRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. Illuminated in the Missal Style by OWEN JONES, 
Architect. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


SERMONS, preached at ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 
DRAL, &c. By the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 8vo, 12s. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS. Edited by R. J. MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


xVItt. 
The Rev. HARTWELL HORNE’S INTRO- 
DUCTION to.the SCRIPTURES. 9th Edition. 5 vols. 
8vo, Maps, &c., 63s.; or 5/. calf, half-extra, by Hayday. 


XIX. 
The Rev. THOMAS DALE'S DOMESTIC 
LITURGY and FAMILY CHAPLAIN. 4to, 21s.: or, bound 
by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf; 50s. morocco. 


XxX. 

The Rev. J. R. PLEMAN’S COURSE of 
SERMONS on Subjects in the BOOK of PSALMS. Abridged 
from eminent Divines of the Church of England. 8vo. 

[On the 20th. 


xXXI. 

A Second Volume of STABLE TALK and 
TABLE TALK. By HARRY HIEOVER. . 8vo, with Por- 
trait of the Author, and Index to both Volumes. 

(Just ready. 


XXII. 
PEDESTRIAN and other REMINISCENCES 
at HOME and ABROAD; with Sketches of Country Life. 
By SYLVANUS. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


a XXIII. 
MESMERISM: its Practical Application to 
Surgery and Medicine in India, By Dr. JAMES ESDAILE. 
Fep. 8vo. 4 [Nearly ready. 


Dr. J. MILMAN COLEY’S TREATISE on the 
DISEASES of INFANTS and CHILDREN. §8vo. 
(Just ready. 


XXvV. 
NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of a PRO. 
FESSIONAL LIFE. By the late Dr. W. FERGUSSON. 
Edited by his Son, J. FERGUSSON. §8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London: LoncmMan, Bauwy, GrseEN, and Lonemans. 





—: 
13 Great Marlborough Street, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


I. 
TRAVELS of LADY HESTER STANHOPR, 


Forming the Completion of her ‘‘ Memoirs.” $vols., with numerous Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bour d. 

‘‘ This work is intended (-ays the Prospectus) to complete the ‘ Memoirs’ of Lady Hester Stanhope. As the Memoir; 
embraced a period of about fifteen years, in which were :raced the causes which led to the ‘decline and fali’ of her Laiy, 
ship’s somewhat visionary Empire in the East, the ‘Travels’ take up her history from the time she quitted Engiand; and 
by a faithful narrative of her extraordinary adventures, shew the rise and growth of her Oriental greatness.” : 


II 


LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


Now first collected from the Originals in Royal Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, Private as well as Pybji, 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 


By J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


ITl. 


THE BOOK OF COSTUME; 
OR, ANNALS OF FASHION. 
With numerous Illustrations by the First Artists, price 21s. elegantly bound. 

** A book which cannot fail to have more than ordinary attraction for readers of both sexes. It is the production of, 
lady ot rank, and we have reason to believe it to be the first general history of costume in all nations ever published, 
From the beauty of the numerous engravings and the great care taken with the text, which has had the advaniage of 
being revised by the first authority of the day in such matters, there can be little doubt that the volume will becomes 
standard book of reference on all questions connected with fashion in dress.”—G/obe. 


IV. 
LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


Vol. I., price 10s. Gd. bound. Printed and illustrated uniformly with Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the 
Queens.” (To be completed in about 6 vols.). 


‘This work will prove a great addition to English history. No better supplement to our annals could be supplied than 
well-written biographies of our kings. If the succeeding volumes should prove as interesting as this one, we can imagine 
no more delightful series of books.” —Weekly Chronicle. 

‘* The work can hardly tail to prove one of the most interesting and most valuable courses of biography in the English 
language.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

“‘ The his'orical reader will find this a work of peculiar interest. It displays throughout the most painstaking research, 
and a style of narrative which has all the lucidity and strength of Gibbon. It is a work with which, shedding such a light 
as we are justified in saying it will do upon English history, every library ought to be provided.” —Sunday Times. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
MARSTON: or, the Soldier| EMILIA WYNDHAM. 


and Statesman. By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D., Author of | By the Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” ‘ Mount Sorel,” 
** Salathiel,” &c. | es 
94 


CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN; sols 


on, Sloantanes, See, aaitary, and Matrimonial, of a Gen- “¢ Emilia Wyndh een. oq haracters are real, an 
mm: ndham’ is a masi iece. ec ’ 
pe 7 te 5 ye ting be - —_ Esq. Author the whole nine 4 delightful combination of the natural, the passionate, 
A . \< 
B |" « A deeply interesting and highly entertaining work, and something 
y better. 


and the wise.”—Ezam 
Il. 
LEONTI NE. A Novel . far higher and It will instruct while it entertains, will improve 


ner. 
“ Every lady should read this delightful novel.”—New Mo 
genius upon i hesitate in peoing Emilia Wyndham.'”—John Bull. 
‘ ily? 66 while it interests.”—Sun. 
Mrs. MABERLEY, Authoress of “ Emily,” ‘The Love | «Emilia Wyndham’ will 


t the seal upon the author's reputation a 


mthly. 
« Let no one who wishes to read a work of fiction with the stamp of 
Match,” &, 3 vols. [Just ready. one of the best modern English composers of fiction.”—Court Journal. 





New Editions of the following interesting Works are now ready. 


1. A FOURTH EDITION ofthe CRESCENT | of PRINCE CHARLES STUART. By C. L. KLOSE, Es. 


and the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols., | 2 Vs: _ 
3 . “e **°™!" 8A SECOND EDITION of the DUKE of 


21s. 

a A oe EDITION of the te ed TIMON. | WELLINGTON’S MAXIMS and OPINIONS. 1 vol., w 
‘oetical Romance of London. 7s. 6d. elegantly bound. D IARY an 
3. ATHIRD EDITION of REVELATIONS | yop eo ee eo or the DO SSORT a 

of RUSSIA in 1846. 2 vols., 21s. GEORGE I. 2 vols. 

STANHOPE'S MEMOIRS. 3 vols. . TIONS of SPAIN in 1846. 2 vols. 

ot, cmIRD EDITION of Mr. DISRAELI’S| 41, A SECOND EDITION of LETTERS of 

. 3 vols. . » Mi ND. 

6. A NEW and REVISED EDITION of Miss _—_ QUEEN of SCOTS. Edited by Miss StrickLa 

STRICELANDS “LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND.”| 12, A SECOND EDITION of Mr. WHITE'S 

vols, JOPLE. 3 vols., W! 

7. A SECOND EDITION of MEMOIRS | je iterates ait CONSTANTINOPLE. °° 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
(LURE of STAMMERING.—No. XVI. 


From Taz Warcuman, May 5th, 1841. 
it re in inviti ublic attention to Mr. Hunt's 
he someone od fire of stam “4 Wwe do so with the more conti- 
a from having ourselves ——~ 4 witnessed the almost m: 
of his plan on a most unpromising case, in which the tonsils and 
a m previously removed by a surgeon without the slightest 


advantage. 
Mr, Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 


PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
get ae ~ np tieiegee - ——— 
extensi 4 of WATCHES, which has greatly incr 
oon the no at this season of the Year. Youth's Silver Watc! hes, 
4 Guineas each; excellent Silver Lever ditto, at 6 Guineas each; Lady’s 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed. to him 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 54 Royal Exchange. 


BOLOS ICAL TRANSACTIONS— 

Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, London, can supply a 
COMPLETE Ser of the SECOND SERIES, at ten per cent below the 
published price; the last Nine Parts are quite new, 

Mr. Tennant can oupely. Collectors with Sopwith’s Geological Models, 
Casts of scarce Fossils. Sy Col- 
lections of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils.—The latter oil greatly fuci- 
litate the study of Conchology, Mineralogy, and Geology. 


B EARD’S IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAITS, ag a wt by all the Street? Journals, | are 
Six, F » W ; 

oe nice Wines Soon, ¢ City; and the Royal Poly i H 

















" ¢ 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public, are in- 

formed that an EXTRA NIGHT will take — on THURSDAY SDAY NEXT, 
May 2Ist, 1846, when will be p 
1 LOMBARDI: Alla Prima Crociata. with ‘New var pat! 
Dec rations. The Scenery by Mr, Charles Marshall, —Oledae, y 
Grisi; Arvino, Sigr. Corelli; Pagano, Sigr. Fornasari; Viclinda, Madlle, 
Corbiari; Pirro, Sigr. Botelli; Prior of the City ot Milan, Sigr. Se \ aa 
Acciano, sigt. A. Giubilei ; Sofia, M Made. Bellini; Oronte, Sigr. M 

After which the Divertissement of UN BAL SOUS *LOUts xiv; in 
which Madile. Lucile Grahn will appear as arCavalier of the Court of 
zouis XIV., and will dance with Madlle. Cerito, in —— of the same 
court, the celebrated ae a de la Cour and Gavorre. Pas de Devx, 
Madlie. L. Taglioni and ‘errot. mg de QuATRE, Madlle. Lucile 
Grahn (composed by bersell}, by supported by ong Moncelet, Demelisse, 
and Cassan. La Mavens, Madile. Cerito and M. St. Leon. 

To be followed by (for this occasion only) Donieettis Opera, entitled 
L’ELISIR D’'AMORE (compressed into One RY 3 Adina, Made. Cas- 
tellan; Nemorino, Sigr. Corelli ; Belcore, Sigr. F. Lablache ; and Dr. 
Dulcamara, Sigr. Lablache. 

To conclude with the admired Ballet Diver 





BOOKS a THIS DAY. 


NEW CAT ALOGUE ¢ of GERMAN BOOKS, 


comprising an extensive collection of Works relating to Theol 
Science, one General Literature, on sale by _ 


Dulau and Co, 37 Soho Square. 
In the press, 


A CATALOGUE of ELEMENTARY WORKS. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
No. IL, Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
HE CONNEXION BELWEEN PHYSIO- 
LOGY and INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE. 
W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





i d b; 
Madile. Cerito, entitled LA VIVANDIERE, ao the Repowa, x 
— Polka of Bohemia, —S Madlle. Cerito and M. St. Leon. Postilion, 
; Kathi, Made. Copere; The Mayor of “the Village, M. Ber- 

ain A A Traveller, M. Venetra ; ona La Vivandier., Madlle. Serito. 
Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office, 

Opera Colonnade. 

Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at isco soot Seven o’ ses 


R. LOVER’S IRISH EVENIN GS— 
At the PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, Castle Street, O: Oxford 
Street. On MONDAY NEXT, May 18th, “The QUEEN'S VISIT to 
IRELAND.” On WEDNESDAY, May 20th, “ The OUTLAWS and 
EXILES of ERIN.” 
Tuesday, the 19th, “The QUEEN’S VISIT,” at Crosby Hall. 
Friday, the ¢¢d, “ The EXILES of ERIN,” ditto diito. 
Admission, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Tickets and Programmes at 
the principal Music Wareouses, and the Hall. To commence at 8 o'clock. 








Regent Street. 

« The brilliancy and warmth of tone gained by the patentee’s new me- 
thod of colouring add materially to the excellence of the portrait. ‘ie 
The portrait stands out in bold relief, clear, round, and life-like.” 

Licences to exercise the invention in London or the Provinces ted 
by Mr. Bearp (sole Patentee of the Daguerreotype), 85 King William 
Street, City. 


K r > , 
HE POCKET APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 
applies water in such a manner as to open the bowels, and thereby 
— those who are frequently obliged to swallow physic for the relict 
of indigestion, bile, costiveness, &c., from that odious and injurious prac- 
tice. The Fountain having been constructed by Dr. Scott for the con- 
venience of ladies and invalids, is the a pve bbeyparad for this purpose 
a can be used by families in general w' rfect comfort and privacy. 
be procured only of Mr. a Surgeon, Medical Repository, 369 
Strand (the third house all); where may also be obtained 
SONIFERS that yield all the ja of sound required for restoring 
perfect hearing to the deaf. Descriptions sent free on receipt of two 
postage-stamps. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Sireet, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb i for » retains its superiority 
as a perfectly taild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting —- each Packet is labelled with Perkins's 
steel plate of Windsor Cas: 
A variety of highly A Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &vc., prepared 
without angular corners. 
Hanprir’s PRESERVATIVE Toora-Powpkrr, an effectual preparation for 





beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is exceedingly able to the mouth, and divesting the 
payed every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
colout 
saxon Mokrtiing is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for ceeoepemareee By the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 

also a delightful pertum: 

His Germinative Liquid i is a certai 
where the Hair is failing. 

Hawpatr’s Corp Cazam or Roses, prepared in great pertection. 

Iurroven Scourtne Drops, for removing greasy spots from silks. 
naan Iyx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 


Akeus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmortor Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Txomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wi11aM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, E John Humph 
— Barbary, Bon a ‘umphery, Esq., Alderman, 
se Bates, Thomas Kelly, Esq , * pnmaees 
ion Clitt, E: ia pon ny soe gy 
3q. Lewis Pi kc, 
Rupert Ingleby" Esq. - aig ea 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premium. 


Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate of 
premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, and which 
4s, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus. They have likewise Cae 
security of a large subscribed capital—an Assurance tund of near! 
joy a million, and an pote income of upwards of 60,000/., arising 

the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 
Age. For One Year. | For Seven Years. 


| 
£017 3 219 1 | 
as 1 32 | 





P ducing a new growth 








Whole Term. 
#1 11 10 
2 0 





20 
30 
40 
50 


7 
bat] pba 
60 334 


SS 
1b “Oe 


or Advances of Money, as secu debts, or as a pro- 
where the least é ee desirable, the or: 


least present ou 
Sarr: ot the Argus will be found to be particularly 


paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical ioantie a daily at & quarter befure two o'clock, and 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 








ETTS’S PATENT BRAN.Y, 

exclusively used at Guy’s, St. George’s, St. Thomas’s, the West- 
miuster,and other Hosp 3 and at the Manchester, Bristol, Brighton, 
and other Infirmaries, may be procured in every loc ality,” at 38. per 
bottle, protected by the Patent Metallic goog embossed ** Bett.’s 
Patent Brandy, 7 Smitufield Bars;’’ or the Distillery, their only 
Establishment, at 16s. per Gallon in Bu: ri or at 18s. in the Capsuled 
Bottles, in quantities not less than Two Gallons. 





INE ARTS.—S. MORDAN and CO’S 
PENCILS. Important Discovery relative to pure Plum Mr. 
Brockedun having obtained a patent for the purification of this valuable 
ma erial from grit, and thus removed the only objection which artists 
have hitherto inade to its universal adoptiun for Pencil Drawings, 8. 
MorpAy and Co. respectfully inform the profession and the public that 
theirs is the only house at pre-ent in a position to supply this really 
PURF PLUMBAGO DRAWING PENCIL. S&S. M. and Co. have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that such excellent pencils, in every sense of the word, 
have never yet been produc 
It is presumed that the following testimonial from C. L. Eastlake, Esq., 
R.A., Secretary to the Fine Arts Commission, &c., fully guarantees this 
assertion : 
7 Fitzroy Square, December 4, 1845. 
My dear Brockedon,—I have tried all the pencils which you have sent 
me. I think I may safely say, that I have never used any that work so 
well. Though perfectly free from grit, the substance is compact, and ‘ih, 
varieties of hardness and tint are as abundant as any artist can wish. A 
perfect lead sain — be said to be at last produced. 
, dear Brockedon, very faithfully ga 
W. Brockedon, 4 » EASTLAKE. 
Equally —— testimonials have been received Ry 
Charles Barry, Esq., R A. 
I. K. Brunel, Es: »F. R.S. 
Clarkson Stanfee! d, FE 
Richard We-tmacott, dunior, Esq. +» F.R.S. 
Samuel Prout, Ksq. + FS 
Poilip Hardwick 
Copley Fieiding, ina. o9 P. we cs 
W. Wyon, Es: 
— R» -berts, "Esa. ws R.A. 
T. Willmore, k — A.R.A. 
Colona Colby, R. Engineers. 
H. C, Wilson, Esq., Director of the Government 
School of Design, 
Each pencil is stamped “* Warranted Pure Cumberland Lead, S. Mor- 
dan and Co., London.” To be had of all respectable vendors. Manufac- 
tory, City Road, London. 





Second Edition, in % vols, price 12s. cloth, 


Pn reenl 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
In a few days, illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, 


HOOD’s OWN. A New Edition. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Price 3s. 6d. bound, a new and improved Edition of 

LEMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
tor the Use of Schools and Culleges. 
By GEORGE DUNBAR, A.M. 

Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

Also, latcly published, by same Author, improved Stereotyped 
Editions of the following :— 
Part I., 


Part IJ. 


1. Exercises on the Greek Language. 
for Junior Students. 12mo, price 3s. 2d Edition, 

2. Exercises on the Greek Language. 
Svo, price 6s. Sth Edition. 

3. Greek Prosody ; containing Rules for the 
Structure of Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, and Dactylic Verse. 8yvo, 
price 4s. 

4. Menora, or Extracts from Greek Authors, 
with copious Notes, and a Greek and English Lexicon. Svo, price 5s. 

5. Key to the Exercises on the Greek Language. 
Both Parts. 8vo, price 4s. 

6. An A'tempt to ascertain the Positions of the 
Athenian Lines and the Syracusan Defences, as — by Thucy- 
dides, in Books V1. and Vif. ot his History. Frice ls. 

7. An Inquiry into the Srructure er ‘Affinity of 
the Greek ana Latin Languages, “ig occasional Comparisons of the 
Sanskrit and Gothic. 8vo, price 5s 

8 AGreek- English wa English-Greek Lexicon; 
with an Appendix, explanatory of Scientific Terms. Large 8vo, price 
3is. 6d. in cioth; or 34s. in calf. 


9. The Greek-English Part separately. Price 22s. 
10. The English-Greek Part separately. Price 
0s. 6d. 


The above are the Claas Books used at the High School and Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and are in extensive use throughout Scotiand, &c. 
Printed for peers hian, Stewart, and Co., Edinburgh ; 
nd sold by ali Bo ksellers. 





C. KNIGHT anv CO.’"S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 


NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME: 
LANDS CLASSICAL and SACRED. Vol. Il. By Lord 
NUGENT. Price ls. sewed, ls. 6d. cloth. 


-, KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE. No. 24, 


g, The Englishwoman in Fgypt.—Terror of Earthquakes.—&c, 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


YOYAL ACA DEMY ‘of ARTS, Trafalgar 

Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 

OPEN. Admission (from Eight — till Seven), One Shilling; Cata- 
logue, One shilling. 


” HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





, ~ ° 
p. OUNG NEW ZEALAND CHIEF, in 
OSTUME, Grandson of Pomara, Chief of the Chatham Islands, 
attends dally at the "NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIAN EXHIBITION, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICC panne under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert 
1s.; Catalog 6d. 


RCH HOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND.—The ANNUAL DINNER of the 

Members will take place at the THATCHED HOUSE TAVERN, St. 
James's Street, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th instant. 
The Prestpent in the Chair. 

Tickets, price 1. 1s., may be had at the apartmenits of the Institute, 


12 Ha: market ; or at the Bar of the Tavern. Dinner will be served at Six 
o’Clock preci isely. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Immediately, in 1 vol, 12mo, 


HE JEWISH MANUAL; or Practical In- 
formation in Jewish and Modern er. ae a Collection of 
valuable Recipes, and Hints relating to the Toilette. 


Edited by a Lany. 
T. and W. Boone, = Moca Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
umming and Ferguson, Dublin, 








KN IGHT’S MAPS FOR THE TIMES, No. 
6. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, with Geographical Memoir. Plain, 
6d.; coloured, 9d. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





Handsomely printed in 1 vol. fep. 4to, with numerous eee by 
ba LZIEL, from Drawings by M‘lan, price 2 


BOOK of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. 


—Poems and Ballads, with Prose Introductions, descriptive of 
the Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish Highlander, 
By Mrs. 1). OGILVY. 
 Itis a not to Ly on reading and reading. The book is charm- 
ing, ina . hort as the extract pertorce is, it will serve to 
shew the natural and pathetic sweetness and the delicate poetical quality 
of this delightful writer.”— Morning Chronicle. 
“ Truly poetical and sweetly melancholy, or highly affecting composi- 
tions.”—Literary Gazette. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 





Price 2s. 6d. sewed; 3s. cloth; and 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
ENINSULAR SCENES and SKETCHES 
(originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine”). 
By the Author of “« The Student of Salamanca.” 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 5s. 6d. 
USITANIA ILLUSTRATA:— 
Liverary DePartMent. Part II. 
ON THE MINSTRELSY OF PORTUGAL, 
With Translations, and the Original Portuguese. 
By JOHN ADAMSON. 

Correspond. Memb. Roy. Acad. of Sciences,’ Lisbon, &c. &c. &c, 
Newcastle- -T. M. A. Richardson, Grey Street; and Si: 
= ween aa a and Co., London. einai 
Of whom ony! be had, price 7s. 6d., the few remaining copies of PartI., 

being Specimens of Sonnets, and Notices of their Authors. 

N.B. Only 150 copies printed for sale. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The late Mr. John Le Keux. 
A few copies of the India Proof edition of this Artist’s latest Work, 
* EMORIALS of CAMBRIDGE,” 
still remain, and are offered (to clear off the stock) at very 
reduced prices. 
2 vols. ito, India Proofs (published at 6/. 6s.) now . 
offered at . «© «© « « «  « Four Guineas. 
2 vols. 4to, Plain Proofs (published at 4/. 4s.) + Two Guineas. 
hi blication was the Artist’s own property, and the Plates (seventy- 
sizin nuraber) were the uine productions of his own burin, and finished 
without regard to cost of time or labour. 
Early application is requested. Orders from the country may be ac- 
com; y a Post-office order, or be forwarded through any Bookseller. 


86 Fleet Street, May 16 





EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, Volume the Seventh, price 3s. 6d. 


ITERARY HISTORY of the MIDDLE 
AGES, from the Close of the Reign of Augustus to the Invention of 
the Art of Printing in the Fifteenth Century. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH BERINGTON. 
With a Portrait of Chaucer, and a complete Index. 


« This is one of the most valuable works which Mr. Bogue has published 
-in European Library, not even excepting ‘ Guizot's seme of the 
English Revolution.’ What adds to the value of the work is that it is 
almost sui generis: we know not where such a complete, and, in the 
main, just view of the authors and the literature of Europe from the de- 
cline of Roman learning to its revival about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, can be found. Something of the wider and more exact know- 
q of the present age, in regard to national as apart from Latin litera- 
ture, may be di ated in Berington; but if he had the superficial cha- 

his age in this walk of learning, he had also its accomplishments, 
its finish, and its tone.”—Spectator. 
D. B-gue, 86 Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price Two Guineas, in cloth, 


LEMENCARY ART; or, the USE of the 
CHALK and LEAD PENCIL advocated and explained. 
By J. D. HARDING. 
Third Edition, with an entirely new set of Plates, and numerous Wood- 
cut Mlustrations incorporated with the text. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Now ready, with Portrait of Coleridge, post 8vo, 9s. cloth, 
PES and INK SKEIrCHES of POETS, 
PREACHERS, and POLITICIANS. 


“ We are sure this volume must be highly interesting to all who are in 
the least ‘ h hippers.’ As to its ion, it is light without being 
frivolous, sparkling without being frothy, brilliant without being glitter- 
ing, and ive without i It is evidently the production of 
a man long used to wield the pen, and intimately acquainted with the 
literary genus.”—Universe. 

Among the Contents are Personal Sketches of Wordsworth—Mrs Hemans 
—Crabbe — Keble — Milman — Coleridge— Shelley — Hazlitt — Abernethy— 
Faraday—Baptist Noel—Bickersteth—sherman — Edward Irving — Mont- 
gomery—Macaulay—D’Israeli—O’Connell—Sheil, &c. &c. 

D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 











New Shakspeare Gallery. 
On the Ist of May was published, Part I., price 2s. 6d., of the 
EROINES of SHAKSPEARE: comprising 
all the principal Female Characters in the Plays of the it 
Poet. Engraved on Steel in the most highly-finished manner, from 
= by the first Artists, under the direction of Mr. Charles Heath. 
The Work will be continued in Monthly Parts, in imperial S8vo, each 
containing Three highly-finished Engravings on Steel. 
Editions will al.o be published in royal 4to, with Proof Impressions of 
the Plates, price 4s.; or on India Paper, 6s. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh ; Cumming and Ferguson, Dublin. 





With Maps and Illustrations, price 5s, 
RIGINAL PAPERS read before the SYRO- 
E .YPTIAN SOCIETY ot LONDON. Vol. 1. Part I. 
I. Pharaoh and his Princes. By Isaac Cullimore, M.R.S.L. 
II. On the Obelisks of Ancient Egypt. By Dr. W. H. Yates. 

+ On the Emperor Trajan’s i : i i 
IIL. 0 pr tes Biot ig + in Mesopotamia. By W. Francis 
IV. On the Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilons. By Samuel Sharpe, Esq. 

V. On the Ruins of Naucratis. By J. $. Buckingham, M.G.S. Paris. 
VI. On the Province of Hadhramant. By W. Platé, LL.D., &c. 
VII. On the Wedge Inscription recently di d on the Upper Euphra- 
tes. By Professor Grotefend. 
Madden and Malcolm, Leadenhall Street. 


HE LIBRARIAN'S REVIEW, and 
POLEMICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, price Sixpence, is the 
only Magazine published on the First of every Month that is strictly 
an oe oe of Literature. Its Criticisms are characterised 
ependence and common sense, — two i di 
found in literary reviews. Airldiiatia re Soy 
Its judgment may be safely followed.”—Bell’s Life. 
W. Strange, 21 Paternoster Row. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
P GEORGE LORD LYTTELTON, from 1734 to 1773; i 
peer ig oy et —— never before pabthdeel ters eed chee 
‘ingbro! ham, Pitt, W i 
dridge,’ Walpole, Townshend, &e. &e. a a Si 
Compiled and Edited by ROBERT PHILLIMORE, Esq. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not cnin teieen: with 
information brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an le and interesting manner. It 
is Hy ae one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
[o than ” | are ably done.”—Edinburgh Medical ‘and Surgical 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 


8 New Burlington Street, May 16, 1846, 


immediately publish the following 
NEW WORKS. 


SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 


Devicated to Wer Majesty the Queen. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


InctupInG NuMEROVS Roya. LETTERS FROM AUTOGRAPHS IN THE BRITISH MusEuM, STATE Paper Orpice, &, 
With Notes and Illustrations by Sir HENRY ELLIS, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. S.A., &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings. (On the 20th inst.). 
2 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GORE. 
DEBUTANTE; 


OR, THE LONDON SEASON. 


By Mrs. GORE, 
Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” ‘“‘ The Dowager,” “ Peers and Parvenus,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo, 


y * ‘ The Oceulé Sciences. 
MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART! THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, 


JAMESON, Author of “Characteristics of Women,” | PRODIGIES, and APPARENT MIRACLES. From the 


«“ Loves of the Poets,” ‘‘Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” | French. Edited, with Notes and L[ilustrations, by A. T. 
&c. Post 8vo. THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ME. BENTLEY will 


T H E 


4, 





The following are now ready: 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE| MRS. THOMSON'S MEMOIRS OF 


CHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. |the JACOBITES. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


SCOTLAND: TTS FAITH AND T1SlewM/BS..f ORES SKETCHES OF 


FEATURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOL. By the ’. 
THIRD EDITION OF BOZS ME- 


Rey. FRANCIS TRENCH, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
MOIRS of GRIMALDI. With Additions and Notes by 


3. 
FOREST HILL. A TALE OF SOCIAL| sna'tweive tiustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSIANE. 


LIFE in 1830-31. 3 vols. 
JESSE'S ANECDOTES OF DOGS. land ELS PICTURESQUE ANTE 


Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations from Original Paint-| and printed, with numerous splendid Engravings, 21. 
ings. 2ls. (India Proofs, 12. 11s. 6d.)° 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her’ Majesty. 








COLLECTIVE EDITION—UNIPORMLY WITH “THE STANDARD NOVELS.” 





Just completed, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo, with Frontispieces and Vignettes, from Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas 
Stothard, R.A.; C. A. Stothard, F.S.A.; Henry Warren, Esq., &c., price 3. cloth, 


MRS. BRAY’S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Collective Edition, revised and corrected, with General Preface and Notes, by Mrs. BRAY. 
*,* The Volumes separately, each containing a complete Work, price 6s., as follows :— 
Vol. 1. THE WHITE HOODS (with Por- Vol. 5. THE TALBA. 
trait and General Preface). Vol. 6. WARLEIGH. 
Vol. 2. DE FOIX. Vol. 7. TRELAWNY. 
Vol. 3. THE PROTESTANT. Vol. 8. TRIALS of the HEART. 
Vol. 4. FITZ of FITZ-FORD. Vol. 9. HENRY DE POMEROY. 
Vol. 10. COURTENAY of WALREDDON. 


“ To give a description in detail of these works, or now to criticise very minutely their merits, would be superfluous. 
So many notices have — in the public journals, and in periodical publications more immediately devoted to such 
purposes, in testimony of their value, and the public have so fully corroborated them by their patronage of this favourite 
authoress, that little remains but to concur with previous praises of her remarkable talent, her acquirements, and bet 
genius. She has great powers of description, can draw with equal freedom of outline, and paint with eq!al delicacy ~ 
colour, the scenes of rural life, and the grandeur of baronial halls, the May games, or the tournament, the portraits of men 
and women of all classes, and many climes. She can do what is of still h igher value as a literary-qualification, siamely, 
deduce a moral from incidents apparently presented only to please, and, at the same time that she delights witheul 
cloying, instructs without the austerity of dictation.”— Times. 








London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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Third Edition of Herodotus. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, ll. 4s. 
HE NINE BOOKS of the HISTORY of 
2 2 Translated from the Text of THOS. GAIS- 
FoR! n ape b Fhe Professor of Greek. 
» itastrative Cri a Geo.raphical Index, defini 
min ten of every place mentioned by Herodotus, with their istieds 
and Longitude. To which are prefixed, a Summary ofthe Hi 
E 
iene Sv PETER E. LAURENT, 


tor = the ** Odes of Pindar into English Prose,” Author of 
— A Manual of Ancient Geograp! iy,” becadhss &e. 


tdition, with and i , additi 
PR ea a Map of the World of Herodotus. 


Oxhed: Henry Sion and Cos simptia and Co; aul @ bale 

Where also may be had the following Translations of the Classics :— 

ESCHYLUS COMPLETE.—The SEVEN TRAGEDIES 
of Zschylus. Translated into English Prose, from the Texts 
of BuomriEtp and ScHoLerieLp. With Notes. By a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—The CLOUDS and PEACE. In 
English Prose. 8vo, 6s. 

ARISTOPHANES.—The ACHARNIANS, KNIGHTS, 
WASPS, and BIRDS. In English Prose. 8v0, 10s. 6d. 

CICERO’S FOUR ORATIONS against CATILINE; to- 

— with the CATILINE and JUGURTHINE WARS 
SALLUST. 8vo, 8s. 

. de ORATORE: in English. 
New Edition. 6s. 

EURIPIDES.—The BACCHZ and HERACLIDZ. In 
English Prose. 8vo, 4s. 6d 

HERODOTUS. from Gatsrorn’s Text. By P. E. Lav- 
nent. Third Edition, with Geographical Index, Map, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 48. 

HORACE. By Smarr. 1 vol. 18mo, 7s. 6d. 

PINDAR, in English Prose. By P. E. Laurent. 
West's Dissertations on the Olympic Games. 
UIs. 

SALLUST.—The CATILINE and JUGURTHINE 
WARS; together with C{CEKO’S FOUR ORATIONS 
against CATILINE. 8vo, 8s 

THUCYDIDES, based on Hoxsses’s Translation; with 
the various Readings of AnNoLp, GoELLER, Haack, &c. 
8vo, 15s. 

VIRGIL: in English Prose. 
vols., 18mo, 9s. 


» and 





By GutTHrie. 


With 
2 vols. 8vo, 


By Davipson. In 2 pocket 





In imperial 
STORIES of NOBLE BRITISH 
FAMILIES. 
Part _ es the Drummonn Faminy. 31. 3s. 
Vill. Containing the Nevitiz and De Courncy Famitigs. 3i. 3s. 
William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





HURCHES of YORKS HIRE— 
The Thirteenth Number of this Work is now ready, containin, 
Six Sheets of Lithographic lustrations a and Descriptions of t! e Church o' 
Rotherham, and ‘caine of St. Mary Magdalene, Ripon; and may be had 
of all Booksellers 
Price, Proofs, 3s. Gd.; Prints, 2s, 6d. 
Leeds, T. W. Green ; London, F. and J. Rivington. 





Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


LEWELYN’S HEIR; or, NORTH WALES: 


Its Manners, Customs, and Sw titions during the last Century, 
illustrated by a Story founded on Fac = . ‘ 


London: Smith, ty an Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Eliza Cook's Poems.—Third Edition. 


ELAIA, and other Poems. Beautifully 
illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. cloth; and 15s. morocco, elegant. 
Also, 
The “ Second Series.” Containing the Poems 
‘written since hich ui 
Teter ewe eo sean in — “ ee Edition, with a finely 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and oo 3 ~~ Ollivier, Pall Mall. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


_—_—_——____. 





Quested on Railway Surveying and Levelling. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated with ot and Diagrams, price 5s. 6d. 


Ae on RAILWAY SURVEYING 
= Bete in which the Author has endeavoured to 
wed Methods now :dopted by Surveyors. 


“— cana QUESTEO, Surveyor, Author of « A Treatise on the 
Art of Land-Surveying.” 


Relfe and Fletcher, 15 Cloak Lane. 
— 


The Sixth Edition, with 155 Figures, price 10s. 6d. 
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Fey commencing the tady of Botany: and an an Appendix, contain 
‘vs Genera according to the Natural method. 
ee MACGILLIVRAY, LL.D., Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


his work Comprises descriptions of all the Flowering Plants and the 
fost bend in the Bri fish Islands, so full’as to enable the 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE NATIONS, 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS AND EXTERNAL POLICY. 
Dy W. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH. 

2 vols. 8vo, 24s. cloth. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 
By ROBERT yo. yey the ; — of the Poets,” &c. &c. 
vol. post 8vo; cloth, 7s. 


4 . A Te Seemting volume; tersely and spiritedly written, and enriched with a great variety of anecdotes and illus- 
ations. —. 














WILL BE PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE OF MAY. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 
WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Second Edition, with many Additional Letters. In 8 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, 36s. cloth. 
The ADDITIONAL LETTERS will be published at the same time separately, to complete the First Edition. 


THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO OF H.M.S. DIDO, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JAMES BROOKE, ESQ., OF SARAWAK (NOW AGENT FOR 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN BORNEO). 


By Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N 
With Six Maps and Eleven Views in Tinted Lithography. Second Edition, i in 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. cloth. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND; A HISTORY OF DRESS, 


From the Earliest Period until the Close of the Eighteenth Century; with a Glossary of Terms of all Articles of Use or’ 
Ornament worn about tie Person. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With upwards of 500 Engravings drawn on Wood by the Author. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE-CHRISTO. 
A Romance, by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


With Twenty Illustrations, drawn in Paris by M. VaLenrTIN, and engraved on Wood by the most eminent 
English Artists, under the Superiaendanse of Br. of Mr.C. Heatu. In 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. cloth, full gilt. 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By M. MICHELET. Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. 


Volume the Second, completing the Work as far as published. 8vo, 13s. cloth. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE BARONIAL HALLS AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES 
OF ENGLAND. 


From Drawings made expressly for the Work, by Hanvine, CATTERMOLE, Prout, HoLtaxp, MULLER, &c. 
Executed in Lithotint by and under the Superintendence of Mr. Harpine. 
With Descriptive Letterpress by S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
Price :—Prints, Imperial Quarto, half-bound, 22. 5s.; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, half-bound, 3/. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

Knole, Retainers’ a 
Caverswall Castle 
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Crewe Hall . 
Dorford Hall 
Hardwicke Hall 

St. Osyth’s Priory 
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The Third and Concluding Volume 
Is in course of publication, in Parts,every alternate month. Price: — Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, Colombier 
Quarto, 7s. 6d.; India Paper, Imperial Folio, 12s. 
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On and after the First of June, 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


London sHMorning Newspaper, 


AT 


TWOPENCE-HALFPENNY. 
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Tre Newspaper is the intellectual life of the Nineteenth Century—the great agent of modern Civilisation. Not to speak of the moral and political 
safeguards which it affords, it places all, whatever their varieties of fortune and position, on a level as to information. By its means only the small 
capitalist is enabled to contend successfully against his wealthy rival for a knowledge of those changes which affect supply and demand— and therefore 
prices. Without the Daily Newspaper, a man and his family might be located as well in the back settlements of Canada as within ten miles of the great 
centre of European Civilisation. These facts are felt—the gain is understood —and the number and character of the Newspaper press of any country are 
an admitted test of the enterprise and intelligence of the people. It is remarkable, then, that more than a century since there were eighteen papers 

ublished in London daily or three times a week —while now there are only fifteen! though the population of to-day bears a ratio to that of the period 
in question of more than 3 to 1; and, by means of the post and other facilities, the whole kingdom has been brought within the easy range, and under the 
direct influence, of the London press. In the single City of New York more daily papers are published than in all England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together, 
The circulation of papers in Paris exceeds that of London twentyfold. How is this? Of a fact so startling where lies the explanation? what is the cause ?—Price! 

That the public know the advantage of having a Daily Paper is manifest, from the thousands and tens of thousands who pay twopence for an hour's 
reading, and threepence for a paper the day after publication. What, then, are the causes which maintain the high price? First, the amount of Capital 
required to be invested in a Newspaper speculation—with whose extent and proper application the man of business and the — are for the most part 
unacquainted. Next, the various talent, knowledge, and experience, which must combine to produce the important result. The number and greatness of 
the requirements have, in truth, occasioned something very like a monopoly—and monopoly always commands its own price. Thus, whilst energy, 
enterprise, capital, and competition, have been doing good service in all other things, including literature in various branches, nothing has been attempted, 
in the direction indicated, for the political, social, and intellectual wants of three great nations; and a Daily Paper still remains a costly luxury, in which 
only the wealthy can indulge. In Paris within the last five years a reduction of one-half of their old price has been made in the most distinguished 
journals, with the result of increased efficiency, power, and interest. Any such attempt in London does not seem to have been thought of. 


The experiment is about to be tried of establishing a London Daily Newspaper, on the highest scale 
completeness in all its departments, which shall look for support, not to comparatively few readers at 
high price, but to many at a low price. Its success depends upon the Public. In the first instance, however, it was necessary to prove 
that the projectors are capable of competing with the high-priced —that in energy and ability they are able to perform all that is required ; and of this the 
Public have now had sufficient experience. THE DAILY NEWS appeared in January last, and no one has hinted a suspicion that it is inferior to its) 
contemporaries in any respect.. The time has now come when the proprietors are prepared to develop their plans; whatever has hitherto attracted public 
favour to their enterprise will be continued and extended; and, working in the Spirit of the Age, they will publish, 


On the First of June, 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


TWOPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


The Paper will be of the same size as all other journals were within seven years; it will be larger than many of the high-priced daily journals ar 
now ; and, inevery particular of interest it will contain as much information as the most successful amongst its contemporaries. But it will be expansive; 
and DovusBLe SHEETS will be given whenever an important Debate, a pressure of News, or Advertisements, seems to require it. THE DAILY NEWS, 
THEREFORE, WILL CONTAIN EVERY THING THAT IS TO BE FOUND IN OTHER JOURNALS; AND ALL ACCOUNTS OF MARKETS—AaLL TRADE INFORMATION—WIL 
BE SO ARRANGED THAT THE MERCHANT AND MAN OF BUSINESS SHALI. FIND WHAT HE WANTS ALWAYS, AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, IN THE SAME PLACE, AND IN 
THE FEWEST POSSIBLE WORDS. THE MODERN NEWSPAPER HAS NOT BEEN DEVISED’ AND PLANNED AS JUDGMENT MIGHT HAVE ORIGINALLY DIRECTED BU 
HAS GROWN UP UNDER CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH 1T COULD NOT CONTROL; AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW PAPER AFFORDS THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
REVISION, WHICH SHALL EFFECT A SAVING OF THE READER’S TIME, AND PRESENT THE INFORMATION WHICH HE SEEKS IN A MORE SYSTEMATIC Form, TH 
DAILY NEWS will be published in time for the Morning Mails. 


Let us repeat the marking features of our scheme. Ist, We give to the reader, in what we hope will be an improved and mor: 
convenient form, all that he can find in the most approved of our competitors; enlarging always our surface to embrace whatever of unusual interest the 
times may present. The difference between them and us will be only in that host of Advertisements, which we too will be happy to give in an additional 
sheet whenever the public shall supply us with the occasion. 2dly,'To the reader who now pays Fivepence for his paper we offer the same thing at half 
the price; and to the man who hires his paper, a paper of his own at about the cost of the hire. It, then, only remains for the public to justify th 
experiment; remembering that their interest in the issue is no less than our own. 

Let him who would support us in the seasonable attempt subscribe at once.. Where even the reduced price is beyond his means, let him at once join 
with a friend or neighbour in subscription. If, again, these friends can arrange with others in the country to receive the paper, by post, on the day of 
publication, at half-price, the cost to each, of the New Daily Paper, will be little more than One Halfpenny. 

Every News-Agent will, we hope, supply the paper at Twopence- Halfpenny, where payment is made in advance; the same proportionate allowance as 
with other papers — something more than twenty-four per cent — being allowed by the proprietors to the trade. When credit is given, it is a matter 0 
private arrangement, with which the proprietors have nothing to do. As, however, in an undertaking so bold and so novel, it is advisable to guard agains 
possible inconvenience, the proprietors of THE DAILY NEWS will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward a Post Office order, payable 
to Josep Smitu, Datty News Orricr, Whitefriars, London. 


For TureE Montus, 16s. 4d. - Any longer period at the same rate. 
Let all who are interested in the success of this undertaking —and who is not ?—be.active, and success is certain. 








Printed by Charles Robson, of Number 51 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number 1 Cl don Terrace, Camb li New Road, in the 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middiees, Printer, at their Printing ¢ & ‘New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Pariah af Saint Bride, in the 
A’ sceipes, 6 Poates, 13 South Molton Sticet, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Sqtare, in of Middlesex, Publisher, at the Literary Gazette Oifice, 
the precinct ¢ Savoy in the Strand, in the said County of Middlesex, on Saturday, May 16, 1846.~Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 16) Broadway. 
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